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THE TURCOS IN PARIS. 

The Zouaves of the French army are familiar 
t6 us by means of frequent description and illus- 
tration, but the Turcos, that other singular and 
almost equally effective corps, are less known to 
us. Our engraving shows a column of these 
wild Afric warriors, sons of the desert and the 
mountain, marching through the streets of Paris 
with the long firm stride that carried them to 
meet the enemy on the plains of Lombardy. To 
the Parisians themselves the Turcos are welcome 
as a novelty, and a novelty is always welcome in 
Paris. Their dress is the same as that of the 
Zouaves, differing only in color, the color of the 
pantaloons; blue for Turcos, red for Zouaves. 
Since 1842, when the first three Arabic battalions 
were organized in Algeria, under the command 
of Bosquet, Vergé and Thomas, the French 
generals have exerted themselves to attach the 
natives to the tricolor. The Turco is now a 
Frenchman. He loves the eagle of his regiment 
on which he has written in his best blood the 
names of Alma, Tracktir, Sebastopol, Kinburn, 
Turbigo, Magenta, and Solferino, without count- 
ing a hundred combats in Africa. He is proud 
of his uniform and of the badges which his valor 
has attached to it. There are now four fine regi- 
ments of these native skirmishers ; three in Al- 
geria and the one now quartered near Paris, 
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which formed a part of the Duke de Magenta’s 
corps d’armée, and participated in the greatest 
dangers and most brilliant successes of the Italian 
campaign. The Emperor Napoleon was delight- 
ed with the behaviour of the Turcos under fire, 
and at a time when the war bid fair to be pro- 
longed and extended, he determined to organize 
a fifth regiment of Turcos, and recruiting had 
actually commenced for it when the arrangement 
of Villafranca was made. The French lay great 
stress upon the services of the Turcos in Italy. 
At Sebastopol, where they covered: themselves 
with glory, it might be thought that in fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with the French against the 
Russians, they were obeying a religious feeling, 
and defended the crescent menaced in the person 
of the sultan. But in Italy they had no such 
motive; they fought, and fought nobly, for 
France alone. At Turbigo, where they fought 
almost alone, they excited the admiration of 
General la Motte Rouge, who led them into the 
fire. At Magenta they vied in impetuosity with 
the best French regiments, and Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, on the same evening, directed the atcen- 
tion of the emperor to their achievements. 
Finally, at Solferino, where they lost their bril- 
liant and deeply-lamented colonel, Laure, and 
their gallant lieut t-colonel, Herment, they 
outdid themselves. The Turco is not only brave, 
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THE TURCOS MARCHING THROUGH 


he is intelligent. He is quite a lion in the streets 
of Paris, as he steps along with a jaunty gait, 
his smile displaying his pearly teeth in contrast 
to his dusky skin. His uniform, the elegance of 
which has resisted the storm of battle, is still 
brilliant, it is so well taken care of, so carefully 
spunged and brushed. And the white turban 
coiled round his head like a serpent (as a song 
of the Turcos has it)—the white turban is a 
model of artistic skill, and drives the oldest 
Zouaves of the guard to despair, it is so perfect. 
The gaiters, leggings and shoes of the Turgo fit 
them as nicely as the satin boots of a Parisian 
belle, and the beholder asks with astonishment 
how they could have performed the extraordinary 
marches they have accomplished so daintily shod. 
Almost all the Arabs have chivalric and noble 
faces and graceful figures; they are gay and 
communicative, and remind us of the Moors at 
the period of their occupation of Spain, when 
they shone alike in arts, arms and letters, and 
exhibited the highest refinement. They answer 
all questions that are asked them, though most 
of them speak a dialect so broken as to be in- 
comprehensible, a few of them only having mas- 
tered the French, speaking it fluently. One of 
their officers, a very young man, just out of 
school, replied to a gentleman who asked him 
how his men maneuvered, “ Like the battalion.” 


That was the highest praise, for the battalion re- 
ferred to is that of St. Cyr, the battalion par 
excellence, which the old pupils of the military 
school at St. Cyr never designate otherwise. 
Much of the efficiency of the Turco is attributed 
to their splendid corps of officers, which, from 
time to time, has embraced such men as Generals 
Bosquet, Vergé, Wimpffen, Thomas, Rose, Ba- 
taille and Bourbaki, and Colonels d’Argent, 
Levy, Martineau-Deschenetz, Liébert and Laure. 
Gallant, young and highly-educated, all the offi- 
cers of these native tiraillears lead their men 
with ardor. They are beloved by their soldiers, 
and discipline becomes easy with men united by 
fire. Toa Turco the colonel, the chief of the 
tribe, is a father. We have mentioned that the 
Turcos were first organized in 1842, as three 
battalions. In 1852 the number of companies of 
each battalion was increased to eight. In 1854, 
Marshal St. Arnaud organized the regiment 
which was employed in the Crimean war. The 
marvels they achieved under the command of 
Colonels Wimpffen and Rose led to an increase 
of their special force, towards the close of 1855, 
and three regiments, one for each province, took 
the place of the three battalions in Algeria. The 
Arabs now voluntarily enlist in the French ranks, 
and the feeling that prevails among them assures 
the French government of a supply of soldiers. 
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[Translated from the French for Ballou's Pictorial .} 


THE PORTUGUESE SISTERS. 
An Episode of the East India Insurrection. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


[concLupDED ] 


Two men—we are obliged to give them this 
name—issued from the grove of ebony trees like 
wild beasts, and began to creep like reptiles 
through the tall grass, according to the custom of 
the Thugs when they are about to strangle their 
victims. ‘These two monsters of the night were 
Tauly and Mendesour, the two fuithful sepoys of 
Volsy. 

Arrived at the foot of the wall of the dwelling, 
beneath the pavilion of the two sisters, they lis- 
tened in order to assure themselves that the con- 
versution of the young girls had been interrupted 
by sleep; and afterwards examined the wall, in 
order to scale it with the marvellous agility of 
Indian jugglers. 

A light rustling of the grass made them turn 
their heads, and what they saw in the shadow 
chilled their blood, and arrested the exclamation 
on their lips. Two constables of nature, the two 
elephants, were touching Tauly and Mendesour 
with the end of their trunks, and looking at them 
with their little eyes red as coals. 

Left to themselves, in the disorder of the eve- 
ning, when master and servants had lost their 
senses, our two friends, Cylon and Baby, were 
profiting by their nocturnal liberty and pasturing 
among the sugar-canes ; but their instinct, supe- 
rior to our reason, leading them to foresee dan- 
gers in this unaccustomed confusion, they were 
watching the habitation as a distance, like two 
giants, with their infallible scent, and the Indian 
marauders had just been made aware of their 
vigilance and intelligent care. The elephants 
had arrested the guilty, but their duties ended 
kere; they did not regard themselves as either 
judges or executioners ; they imprisoned the two 
sepoys in the formidable circle of their trunks, 
and awaited the day to deliver them to human 
justice. To do more would have been to have 
compromised the calm wisdom and intuitive 
logic of elephants. 

Dr. Hebert bai terminated a long and affec- 
tionate letter to his mother, and this pious duty 
fulfilled, he found himself more calm. 

“If I die in this expedition,” said he, “I shall 
have given my mother three more happy 
months.” 

He left his missive full in sight on the table, 
and then resolutely went out to rejoin Cesar 
Verlacq. A very natural idea tarned him a mo- 
ment from the direct road ; he wished to give a 
last glance, as an adieu, to the flowery pavilion 
which Paula frequented at mid-day, in a pleas- 
ant shade, to read or embroider. When he had 
turned the angle of the wall, he stopped short, 
as if thunderstruck with surprise, on perceiving 
a scene unknown in the history of Indian fable : 
two sinister men, immovable as statues of black 
granite, and guarded by two elephants. By the 
dubious light which fell on the pavilion, it might 
have been thought one of the enormous bas- 
reliefs in the subterranean temples of Elora, when 
aray of light penetrates the shadowy horrors of 
those pits, dug by unknown architects. 

After the surprise, reflection came, and the 
young doctor, on recognizing the two sepoys, di- 
vined all. Nocturnal marauders, these copper 
colored bandits were the advanced guard of the 
whole band of Meerut. A horrible danger there- 
fore threatened the two daughters of Rivares, 
and for the moment nothing must be thought of 
but to watch over and defend without alarming 
the young women. Hebert therefore renounced, 
through duty and necessity, his expedition to 
Meerut, and held acouncil with Cesar Verlacq 
on the decisive part to be taken. 

Verlacg, who was on familiar terms with the 
two elephants, and often served as their cornac, 
said to Herbert, “Let me act; I think my idea 
good.” 

He provided himself with things necessary to 
the meditated operation, and under the protection 
of the friendly trunks, tightly bound Tauly and 
Mendesour, and confined them in a cellar of 
the dwelling. Hebert accompanied his two ser- 
vants with two loaded pistols, his finger on the 
trigger, ready to fire in case of resistance. Afier 
this expedition, Hebert consulted Verlacq on 
the number of servants on whom they could rely 
to defend the dwelling in case of surprise. 

“On very few,” said Verlacq, sadly. “I know 
all the household, and I -ee scarcely fuur men 
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brave and sincerely attached to the family— 
there is the gardener, the groom, the servant of 
M. Rivares, and a rice-btater; the rest will do 
us no harm, I think, but they will not defend 
us.” 

“ Well,” said Hebert, “ we must immediately, 
and under any pretext whatever, awaken those 
four men, inform them of the danger, and tell 
them to hold themselves in readiness, arms in 
hand ; especially observe the greatest secrecy— 
my brave hostages, these women, must know 
nothing of it; they have already suffered enough, 
and—” 

“But,” interrupted Verlacq, “if we are at- 
tacked, these two young ladies will hear the fir- 
ing of the carbines, and it would perhaps be 
better to warn them.” 

“No, Verlacq ; it is important that they should 
have rest and sleep as long as possible ; and then, 
who knows ? our duty is to take every precaution, 
but we still have the happy chance of not being 
attacked.” 

“ You are right; but when we begin to take 
precautions, we should take all,” said Verlacq, 
after having reflected ; “ this is the best.” 

“ Well, let us hear it.” 

“T will place the largest howduhs on the backs 
of our two elephants, that they may be ready for 
flight. At the first alarm, Cylon and Baby will 
carry these young girls and their mahouts faster 
than the swiftest horse; I will undertake to con- 
ductthem to a place of safety.” 

Hebert reflected a little, and said, “I approve 
you, lose no time. Place the howdahs, and after- 
wards awaken and arm the faithful servants ; 
everything must be ready in an hour.” 


The night rolled away, and the young doctor, 
who had undertaken the role of sentinel, listened 
constantly to the murmurs of the country, and 
heard nothing which justified his fears; no dis- 
turbing sound arose in the neighborhood. The 
little company of defenders, assembled beneath 
the chattirarn, kept guard; the two elephants 
were waiting at the gate of their enclosure, and 
seemed joyful, Verlacq said, as if they divined 
the greatness of the service they were about to 
render to their young mistresses on this fearful 
night. 

They were anticipating danger until sunrise. 
The light of the day dispelled their anxieties, 
and even gave them a character of almost ridic- 
ulous exaggeration; Verlacq hazarded some 
pleasantries, as he returned Cylon and Baby to 
their enclosure, where he disencumbered them of 
their travelling paraphernalia. The servants 
summoned to labor, murmured against Hebert, 
regretting the loss of a night’s sleep. All the 
stories of the nigtit before were treated as Indian 
visions and Chinese tales ; Luiz Rivares himself, 
re-assured by the brilliancy of the sun and the 
serenity of the country, showed a countenance 
so calm, that labor commenced in the factory as 
if the alarms of the night before had ceased to 
exist. 

Paula descended very late and alone; she 
manifested great astonishment at seeing Dr. 
Hebert carelessly seated on the terrace of the 
dwelling, and advanced towards him with the in- 
tention of receiving his salutation and ironically 
thanking him for the zeal with which he had 
hastened to the succor of his friend. The first 
words between the young girl and the doctor 
were cold and polite. 

“Sir,” said she, in her softest tone, “I have 
heard the gallantry of the French vaunted, and I 
now see the extent of their courage.” 

Hebert bounded as if this sentence had been a 
poignard-thrust, and replied, in a calm tone, 
“Mademoiselle, a nation should not be judged 
by one man; I may be wanting in gallantry and 
courage, but that proves nothing against my 
nation.” 

“So, sir,” resumed the young and beautiful 
creole, “you justify yourself only by self- 
accusation.” 

“What will I say to you, mademoiselle ? facts 
speak against me; appearances are unfavorable 
tome. I should be at Meerut, and Jam here. I 
prefer security to peril—that is but too evident.” 

“ And have you passed a good night ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, I am very well satisfied 
with it.” 

“And now, sir, does not the sun, which gives 
couraye to the cowardly, counsel you better than 
the night? You will go to botanize along the 
streams ; you will not go to Meerut to learn the 
fate of your friend.” 

The obstinate silence of Herbert raised the 
pro‘onged irritation of the young creole to its 
height ; she dashed on the young man a light- 


ning glance, and said to him, “I have learned 
to-day what cowardice is.” And she disap- 
peared beneath the trees, murmuring other words 
still more severe. 

During this intolerable conversation the young 
men behaved heroically ; it needed but a word 
to justify himself from so odious an accusation 
from a beloved woman ; he resolved to be silent 
and remain faithtul to his first plan, not to alarm 
the females, and protect them without their 
knowledge. 

Paula did not confine herself to words; she 
profited by the ascendancy which she had over 
her father, to avenge herself for Hebert’s conduct 
and silence. She demanded that, by the orders 
of Luiz Rivares, this cowardly Frenchman 
should be driven from their dwelling, as un- 
worthy to be a guest in a noble Portuguese fam- 
ily. The father, influenced by Paula, became 
inspired with the blind indignation of his daugh- 
ter, and encountering Hebert in the green sa- 
loon, said to him, in a severe tone: 

“ Sir, India is large ; you can botanize every- 
where; you will honor us by your absence.” 
And putting his hand to his Manilla hat, without 
uncayering, he made a bow, and was about to 
leave. 

Hebert ran to him, and taking him by the arm, 
said, “ Will you permit me to confide to you 
alone a little secret ?” 

The friendly tone which accompanied these 
words struck Luiz Rivares, who seemed disposed 
to listen to the confidence of the doctor. 

Then Hebert revealed the horrible scenes of 
the night in all their details, and pointed to the 
temporary prison where the two bandits were 
confined. He ended by these words: “ Now I 
can accept my dismissal without shame ; adieu, 
Rivares, watch over your prisoners.” 

It was then Rivares who detained Dr. Hebert 
by the arm. This terrible recital had deeply af- 
fected the father of the family and the master of the 
dwelling ; he pressed the hand of the young man, 
and said to him, “ That I might thank you as 
you deserve, I would gladly call you my son. 
The day may come perhaps—” 

He stopped hastily, and withdrew his hands 
from those of Dr. Hebert; Paula was crossing 
the green saloon, suppressing a cry of surprise, 
the first tones of which were heard. She had 
witnessed with a kind of joy, a scene of expul- 
sion, the disgrace of which fell on the cowardly 
Hebert, and what did she see? Her father lavish- 
ing on this wretch testimonies of the most lively 
affection and the most sincere friendship. 

Luiz Rivares secretly wiped away two tears, 
replaced them by a smile, and advancing towards 
Paula, said to her, ‘‘ Dear child, you should have 
full confidence in your father, your best and per- 
haps your only friend. Well! I swear to you 
that Dr. Hebert does not deserve the affront he 
has just received; he is a man of honor and 
courage.” 

A burst of harsh laughter interrupted this eu- 
logy; Paula had reached the delirium of anger 
and grief. 

“Yes, I might have expected this,” said she ; 
“he has spoken to you with the false wit of a de- 
mon, and has seduced you. You are his dupe, 
and he laughs at your credulity.” 

“No, no, my daughter,” interrupted Rivares ; 
“no, believe me, this young man—” 

“ He has unworthily deceived you, my father, 
I tell you. Ah, if you had seen him in my pres. 
ence just now, pale and mute, like a criminal 
surprised in his crime, you would not justify him 
as you do.” 

“T shall always justify him, my dear Paula; 
and you will soon render him justice yourself.” 

Paula started and made an imperative ges- 
ture; her subtle ear had just heard confused 
cries and the precipitate gallop of aborse. She 
took her father’s arm, and said, in a stifled voice, 
“come.” 

A rider was flying through the outer gate of the 
dwelling, amidst the servants and workmen of 
the factory attracted by the same sounds ; with his 
left arm he held a young girl of eleven or twelve 
clasped to his breast, and his right hand seemed 
to make the gesture which commands sileuce 
and composure. Paula uttered a cry of terror, 
bat her energy saved her from fainting ; she had 
recognized from afar her betrothed Volsy; she 
had seen traces of blood on the white panta- 
loons of his uniform; all announced an unpar- 
alleled disaster, the ravaging of the dwelling of 
the Windhams, and the massacre of a whole 
family, of whom only little Mary remained, mi- 
raculously saved by her brother and by the pro- 
tection of God. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THROUGH THE WOODS. 


It was a moment impossible to describe, fur too 
many incidents took place at once. Paula and 
Amata seized the little girl, who called upon her 
mother with heart-rending cries, and Dr. Hebert 
received in his arms the young English officer, 
who was losing blood through a wound, and 
scarcely articulating these fearful words : 

“Save the women—not a moment’s delay— 
the brigands are there—do not lose time with me 
—I am mortally wounded.” 

Luiz Rivares, beside himself, and no longer 
master of his reason, like every unhappy man 
whom a sudden catastrophe crushes, was going 
and coming on the terrace, exclaiming, “I am 
not English! My flag will protect me! I will 
not abandon my dwelling, I will receive them 
here!” 

Hebert was dressing Volsy’s wound, and, at 
every instant, looking on all sides to see if the 
faithful Verlacq had not arrived. The Indian 
servants and laborers assembled before the habi- 
tation, looked upon this scene with alarming in- 
difference, and did not seem disposed to take 
arms to defend the dwelling against their insur- 
gent countrymen. 

“Make haste!” Volsy constantly repeated ; 
“save the women, in Heaven’s name !” 

Heberé, absorbed in his duties as a physician, 
seemed not to hear Volsy. 

Verlacq soon arrived with the two elephants, 
two horses, ammunition and provisions of every 
kind. Hebert said to Volsy, ‘Let us save the 
women and children,” and made a sign to Ver- 
lacq to prepare the elephants to receive the fugi- 
tives. Volsy, lying on the ground apparently 
dying, did not speak, but he constantly pointed 
with his finger and his eye towards the road 
leading to his father’s dwelling ; that is to say, 
the path of the expected incendiaries and mur- 
derers. Then the young man closed his eyes, 
dropped his arms, and seemed to surrender up 
his soul in a last convulsion. 

“ He is dead !’”’ said several voices, at the mo- 
ment Paula was descending to the terrace. 

“Silence!” said Hebert. And taking Volsy 
in his arms, with the aid of Verlacq, he placed 
him in the howdah of the elephant Cylon, saying 
to the desolate and mute Paula, “Do not be 
alarmed, it is only a fainting fit from exhaustion ; 
I will answer for the life of Volsy.” 


In a twinkling, the two young ladies, little 
Mary, Hebert, Volsy, Lula, Verlacq, the faithful 
gardener, Luiz Rivares, some placed on the ele- 
phant, others on the horses, left the dweiling, di- 
recting themselves towards the forest of Wil- 
harma, by a hard, rocky path which returned no 
traces of the fugitives. Verlacq and the gar- 
dener, placed on the necks of the elephants, 
served as cornacs, and the two colossuses out- 
stripped in their race the two fleet horses 
mounted by Hebert and Rivares. A quarter 
of an hour afterwards harsh and confused 
voices were heard on the road from Meerut, with 
the tumult of a tropical hurricane; there were 
quickly seen to arrive a pack of copper-colored 
demons, spectres from Ramaiana, Indian vam- 
pires, covered with the blood of victims, armed 
with Malayan poniards, with English carbines, 
with resinous torches; a living trunk of destrac- 
tion, which massacred, burnt, ravaged every- 
thing in its passage, and left behind it only 
smoking ashes, scattered ruins, and streams of 
human blood. 

The monsters found the dwelling deserted, and 
ravaged it from top to bottom. Tauly and 
Mendesour, the two sepoy prisoners, uttered 
frightful howls at the bottom of their cellar, 
and, delivered by their countrymen, re-appeared 
in the sunshine, with a thirst for vengeance and 
a fury of passion of which nothing can give an 
idea in the cold countries of the North, and 
which are the natural sentiments of those zones 
of flame, where the same blood flows in the veins 
of savage men and the black tiger. 

The two ferocious prisoners had heard the 
heavy and rapid sieps of the two elephants, and 
guessed the direction of the fugitives; they 
armed themselves to the teeth, associated four 
friends with the chances of their expedition, and 
mounting six horses taken from the stables, 
rushed like demon centaurs in pursuit of the 
daughters of Rivares, and the horses, scenting 
in theair the traces of their companions, seconded 
to perfection the guilty intentions of their riders. 

Meanwhile the little caravan, guided by Ver- 
lacq, had reached the depths of the forest of 
Wilharma, and halted in the midst of a thicket 
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of cassuarinas—charming trees, whose light 
leaves imitate the murmur of the sea. As he 
had no longer any stcrets to keep, Luiz Rivares 
had jast informed his two daughters of the hero- 
ism of Dr. Hebert on the last night, to defend 
them and protect their dwelling. After the re- 
cital, Paula would willingly have thrown herself 
at Hebert’s feet, to ask his pardon for so many 
suspicious and abusive words; her hatred was 
turned into affection and gratitude, especially at 
the moment when she saw the young physician 
lavishing the most intelligent cares on the 
wounded Volsy, for this halt in the woods had 
been made only to give a little rest to the young 
officer,and apply a second dressing to an alarming 
hemorrhage. On this occasion Hebert found 
wonderful resources in his art and his studies. 
Tho leaf of the tree which sweats in the sun, discov- 
ered by Verlacq, a tree which the English call 
sun-tree, wrought an astonishing cure, or at least 
gave hopes of a prompt and complete recovery. 
The smile re-appeared on the countenance of 
Volsy, and his young physician, generously for- 
getting that he was also his rival, uttered a cry 
of joy, and raising his eyes to heaven, said to 
Paula, “I have administered the remedy, God 
will heal him.” 

Paula turned her head to conceal tears and 

_ conflicting emotions, and pressed the hands of 
the young doctor. 

“ Now,” said Hebert, “ our poor wounded man 
needs sleep, and whatever may happen, our duty 
is to remain here a few hours to give him that 
rest which is the principal remedy.” 

Verlacq shook his head sadly and said, “ The 
place is not sate; we must march immediately to 
the frontiers of Nepaul, to Almora.” 

“ Verlacq,” replied Hebert, smiling, ‘‘ you are 
selfish, and the advice is not good ; besides, it 
did not originate with you, it was whispered to 
you by Lula. You are not well enough ac- 
quainted with geography to know that Almora 
ison the frontier of Nepaul.” And addressing 
Lula, he continued, “ Lula, from what country 
are you ?” 

“ From Almora, Dr. Hebert.” 

“ There!” resumed the doctor, laughingly, “I 
thought as much. Lula, listen! If your be- 
trothed Verlacq were wounded like Volsy, and 
needed two hours’ sleep to ensure his recovery, 
would you forsake him on the road to Almora? 
No, you reply by a sign; well, do not give bad 
advice to Verlacq.”’ 

The spot was charming; the cassuarinas 
stood in dense arches above the beds of the grass ; 
a thousand birds were singing with the trees; a 
fountain escaped from a little mossy rock and 
formed a basin of living water, where the ele- 
phants found a vast trough. 

Paula constantly repeated in a low voice, to 
her sister, “I will never pardon my injustice to- 
wards Hebert ; he is not a man, he is an angel.” 

Little Mary slept in the lap of Amata. Luiz 
Rivares, seated on the turf and leaning against 
a tree, seemed overwhelmed by a gloomy despair ; 
the young officer was asleep beside Hebert, his 
guardian angel. 

The elephants, after having quenched their 
thirst, were playing with the end of their trunks 
in the water of the reservoir, or sporting amica- 
bly with the horses, when suddenly they sus- 
pended their recreation, uttered a cry of uneasi- 
ness, and with uplifted trunks, scented the depths 
of the suspected forest. Verlacq hastily arose 
and made a sign to Hebert. The elephants ut- 
tered a second cry more shrill than. the former, 
which signified, the first was a suspicion, the 
second is a certainty. 

Verlacq fastened the horses to a tree in the midst 
of a thicket. Hebert said to Amata, “Do not 
wake Mary, and conceal yourself in this knot of 
ebony trees.” Luiz Rivares, animated by the 
danger, seized a carbine, and made a signal that 
they might rely upon him. They carried Volsy, 
without awaking him, into the dark recess where 
the women had just concealed themselves. He- 
bert, Verlacq and Rivares mounted the elephants, 
like a little garrison withdrawn into a citadel to 
defend itself with advantage against numerous 
enemies. 

Tauly, Mendesour, and their four friends, ar- 
rived on horseback, but advanced with difficulty 
through the vines, bushes and brush of the virgin 
forest ; they had not followed the route opened 
by the two trunks, like pioneers’ hatchets. Their 
horses had not guided them perfectly. Tauly 
and Mendesour knew the fountain of the cassua- 
rinas, and had guessed the halting place of the 
fugitives by the direction taken by the horses 
There was so dense a veil of branches, of aerial 


plants, of parasites, of floating flowers, that it 
was impossible to see a haman body or a wild 
beast at the distance of twenty paces. The 
horses of the sepoys, constantly guided by their 
scent, opened a breach through the vegetable 
wall, and the crashing of branches suddenly 
reached the ears of Hebert, Verlacq and Rivares. 
The elephants elongated their ivory tusks in the 
direction of danger, and raised their trunks like 
massive clubs; the three men commended the 
poor women to God, and aimed their carbines. 
The two elephants stood immovable as towers 
of granite. 

A sudden clearing was made in the trees, and 
the six Indians appeared almost at once. Three 
shots were fired from the elephants, and three 
bodies fell noiselessly among the grass; at the 
same moment, the living Indians descended 
from their horses and crept like serpents, with 
prodigious agility, to the spot where the women 
had taken refuge. An Indian sunstroke had 
doubtless added to the madness of these three 
demons, for they forgot all the measures of pru- 
dence which the bravest savages take in their at- 
tacks. They were of the race of those Indian 
fanatics who die with delight beneath the wheels 
of the car of Siva, expecting to revive, after death, 
in the garden of the blue god ; so, instead of flee- 
ing, they attack with rage, like reptiles sur- 
rounded by a circle of fire. Paula, Amata and 
Lula, frozen with terror, saw the approach of the 
three monsters, and the cry of distress expired 
upon their lips; little Mary was still sleeping 
that infantile sleep which even thunder would not 
disturb. Volsy, suddenly awoke by the triple de- 
tonation of the carbines, rose, notwithstanding 
his weakness, to defend the young girls, and was 
overthrown by a blow from the poniard of the 
sepoy Mendesour. At this moment, when the 
women were passing suddenly from terror to 
heroism, Paula and Amata, seized by the bronze 
hands and burned by the breath of demons, were 
struggling victoriously, like the sainted women of 
old in cities taken by assault, and at this mo- 
ment, Rivares, Verlacq and the doctor, who had 
dropped rather than descended from their ele- 
phants, ran to this horrible scene, and unable to 
use their fire-arms for fear of injuring the women, 
rushed upon the Indians, grasped them with vig- 
orous arms, and, at the very outset of this conflict, 
body to body, were astonished, with reason, at 
seeing three corpses roll beneath them. Two 
friends had come to the rescue, two defenders 
well known to Tauly and Mendesour; they had 
no arms, they feared not to errin their blows, al- 
ways infallible, and their death-blows were deli- 
cate as caresses. The blows with the trunk given 
on three copper-colored foreheads had sufficed, 
and our elephants, after the victory, retained 
their modest impassibility, and were calm as 
Hercules in repose. 

Herbert was already beside Volsy, and, on ex- 
amining his wound, feared the poison more than 
the blow of the weapon. It was necessary first 
to apply an antidote, and to use the root of the 
yellow tulip-tree, discovered to be a remedy for 
the mortal wounds of the cobra capella. Ver- 
lacq had opened his herbal of Indian medica- 
ments, and the little caravan, forgetting their re- 
cent sufferings, watched, with mute anxiety, the 
proceedings of Hebert beside the couch of the 
wounded man. At intervals Paula looked at 
her sister, and this glance expressed all the noble 
sentiments of admiration and tenderness. Amata 
did not give the response expected, she even 
maintained a gloomy deportment, inexplicable 
to her sister. 

In the state of weakness in which Volsy had 
been at the moment of the attack, the least blow 
must have overthrown him. His new wound 
was not deep, the hand that wielded the 
Malay poniard having struck in a moment of 
frenzy, when its owner was intent upon other 
things. After a very attentive examination, 
Hebert, being re-assured on the subject of the 
poison, said to his friends, “ Be tranquil, all will 
be well. This place is not safe; let us leave it.” 

The young wounded man gave a slight smile 
of approval to this language of Hebert. 

“We must quit the jungles before night,” 
said Verlacq, as if speaking to himself. 

“The advice is good,” remarked Rivares, 
looking at the sun through the trees, as we look 
at the face of a clock to calculate the time. 

The women, who comprehended the meaning 
of these sen'ences, started and listened to the 
murmurs of the jungles, as if the “howling of 
wijd beasts had anticipated the setting of the 
sun. 

The elephants had discovered a bread fruit 


tree, and were quickly gathering a frugal colla- 
tion from the providential table of the wilder- 
ness. These colossuses doubtless suspected 
that the caravan was at this moment uneasy 
about the wild beasts, and not knowing how to 
re assure them, had the air of being occupied 
with a trifle, as if to advise them to the same 
indifference. 

Bat men do not always understand elephants. 
A very natural fear manifested itself in the wan- 
derers, fur the earliest shades of evening were 
already darkening the trunks of the trees and the 
water of the reservoir. They resumed their route 
towards the west, in the direction of Almora. 
The march was slow through the woods, for it 
was necessary to pass through galleries of ver- 
dure opened by the elephants, the forest growing 
more and more dense as it receded from inhabited 
lands. A very brief twilight was shedding its 
last gleams, and night fell suddenly like a black 
dome over our poor fugitives. 

Volsy constantly complained of a devouring 
thirst, like all wounded men, and obstinately re- 
fused the warm water which remained of their 
stores. The doctor also persisted in refusing 
him, when they crossed a stream, for cold water 
increases fever after wounds. They arrived in 
a clearing, when the constellation of the South- 
ern Cross let fall a ray as if to serve for a com- 
pass, and a sheet of living water sparkled like 
an immense mirror amid the surrounding dark- 
ness. Volsy rose painfully oh the cushior of his 
howdah, and in a supplicating voice, asked for 
one drop of water. Hebert shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and said to Paula, “I take you to witness 
that I grant him this drop of water against my 
judgment.” 

It was the first time since they had left their 
dwelling that Hebert had spoken to Paula. And 
the doctor was preparing to descend from the 
elephant, when Verlacq stretched out his right 
arm and said to him, “ There are others at the 
watering-place.” 

Two supple forms were undulating among the 
grass, and a hoarse cry from a mouth of iron 
resounded in this solitude. The horses uttered 
plaintive neighings, and their hair bristled ; the 
elephants shook their ears, raised their trunks, 
and turned their tusks in the direction of the 
peril. Disturbed in the mystery of their night, 
and on the banks of their watering-place, two large 
tigers advanced boldly towards the usurpers of 
their domain, and scented the emanations from 
the air to ascertain the species of their enemy. 
The horses sheltered themselves behind the 
elephants. 

The night breeze bore to the nostrils of the ti- 
gers the exciting odor of live flesh and fresh 
blood. They had never been invited by nature 
to such a feast; the intoxication of gluttonous 
desire burned in their brains; they did not lis- 
ten to their instinct, which often counsels pru- 
dence, and resolved upon the attack, using always 
the feline skill and tactics of rapid evolutions. 
Verlacq ard Hebert, armed with their carbines, 
held themselves in readiness to fire when dis- 
tance should favor their aim through the uncer- 
tainty of the darkness. Volsy held another car- 
bine to hand it to his neighbor, and Lula fulfilled 
the same office for Verlacq on the other elephant. 

The two colossuses played with their trunks, 
with a sportive air, as a child does with a ribbon 
to excite the tricks of a kitten. Neither family 
traditions nor native instinct could give to the 
tigers an idea of the strange spectacle which they 
witnessed in their primeval forest, and, as if to 
devote a moment to sage reflection, they put 
themselves in a posture of a sphynx, and began 
to look at these unknown aggressors. 

The elephants comprehended that their mas- 
ters and mistresses were not traversing these 
woods fur pleasure, that they doubtless had more 
serious business, and that these impertinent cats 
must be despatched as soon as possible. With 
this thought, they advanced side by side, with 
resolute step, uttering a roar of attack like an 
earthquake unchained by a volcano. 

Two yells replied, and the tigers, springing to 
their feet, recoiled with slow steps but with eyes 
fixed on the enemy, and in a menacing attitude, 
which announced a speedy aggression.- At the 
moment they were simulating an attack in front, 
the two feline monsters exeeuted prodigious 
leaps in order to kill the horses and fall behind 
the caravan, far from trunks and tusks. 

This sort of tactics sometimes succeeds in the 
battles of men; the Carthaginians especially, 
says history, used it against the Romans, and the 
Romans against the Gauls ; but elephants never 
have been and never will be dupes of these'coarse 


stratagems; they follow the wild beast in all his 
agile evolations, and constantly present to him: 
their tranks and tusks. At this encounter, the 
tigers in vain described immense ellipses 
to fascinate the eye of the elephants; our 
gigantic friends, always guided by calmness and 
strength, did not allow themselves to be invaded 
on the weak side; they had constituted them- 
selves the guardians of the men, the women, and 
even of the horses, and had determined, in this 
extreme peril, to watch over the safety of all, 
and compromise no existence by human stupidity 
ora fault of position, fatal errors so common 
with ancient and modern generals. 

After the first moments of danger, energy re- 
turns to the heart, and we can even relish the 
keen play of emotions. From the top of her 
elephant, Paula followed with feverish interest 
all the phases of this fearfal drama, and almost 
thanked the chance which had placed her in this 
natural amphitheatre, where the colossuses and 
monsters of creation are about to fight a death- 
battle. The landscape belonged to the early 
ages of the world; it had the primitive and wild 
grace of Eden ; an immense rotunda, formed by 
tufted trees, sown with tall grass, and watered by 
a stream issuing from the lake. The light of 
splendid Indians stars descended through a thou- 
sand crevices of verdure upon the grassy carpet, 
and gave to all these natural decorations a fan- 
tastic hue, surpassing the efforts of the pencil. 

The tigers were irritated to frenzy by the im- 
movable tactics of the elephants; they then at- 
tempted what they almost always do in these 
encounters: these monsters took a furious start, 
and at the last bound, describing a curve, fell 
upon the heads of the elephants; the trunks 
caught them by the neck and suspended them to 
the ivory tusks like sheep in a market-place. A 
simple movement launched them in the air, and 
on their fall, they received a blow from the trunk 
which crushed them. 

The women tearfully applauded this scene ; 
the two temporary cornacs lavished caresses on 
the two colossuses, who appeared very sensitive 
to these manifestations of friendship. The sage 
Indian naturalist was right in uttering these 
words, “ The last word may be said of man, but of 
the elephant never.” At the moment when the 
caravan, guided by the Southern Cross, was 
about to resume its route, the elephants picked 
up the bodies of the tigers with the ends of their 
trunks, and followed the direction indicated by 
their conductors. As elephants cannot be sus- 
pected of pride, the fugitives asked one another 
what could be the reason why the conquerors 
thus bore off the trophies of their glories. Paula 
discovered the secret. 

“These great creatures,” said Paula, “do 
nothing without a motive; they are unwilling to 
expose us a second time to such emotions, in 
these jungles where tigers roam, and they bear off 
their dead comrades, not as a trophy, but to ia- 
spire terror.” 

A general assent received this explanation. 

“If a man should live with elephants,” said 
Hebert, “‘he would never commit a folly. If I 
come out of this forest alive, I will not leave 
these.” 

“ You shall not,” said Volsy, in a low voice, 
pressing the hand of his. friend, become bis 
benefactor. 

Hebert attached no importance to this speect) 
of the young Englishman, and continued his cares 
to the wounded man all night. Two eyes were 
always open to the noble conduct of the young 
physician. Paula observed all. 

They emerged from the jungles a little before 
sunrise. When the consoling star, which dispels 
phantoms and disperses monsters, rose uper 
India, the caravan was advancing over a wild 
and barren plain, interspersed here and the 
with the cactus and euphorbia. The tall vege: 
tion had disappeared. They halted for the morn 
ing repast in the ruins of the pagoda of Neer 
Joor, destroyed, it is said, in 1405, by Tame: 
lane, when this ferocious ravager went to 
conquer China, passing through Nepaul. 

Youth, moral courage, and even emotion had 
already wrought a very gratifying improvement 
in the condition of Volsy ; but to secure his re- 
covery, the physician continued the severity ot 
his treatment ; he constituted himself the nurse 
of his friend, and nothing could for a moment 
divert him from his duties. 

From the ruins of the pagoda to the Chinese 
hostelry of Almora, no annoying incident dir- 
turbed the caravan, even during the nights passed 
in the open air. When they had arrived at a 
place of repose and safety, Volsy, almost re- 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


covered, thanks to the devotion of Hebert, asked 
five minutes’ conversation with his young doctor. 
The tone of the request was mysterious, and af- 
fected the heart of Hebert more than the noc- 
turnal encounter with the tigers. 

“ Hebert,” said Volsy, “do you remember our 
last conversation in the green hall of the dwelling 
of Rivares ?” 

“A littl—I think—yes,” stammered the 
young physician. 

“On that day,” resumed Volsy, “‘ we played 
a game unworthy of our friendship ; we essayed 
to deceive each other like two diplomatists. At 
twenty-five we had gray hairs.” 

“ It seems to me,” said Hebert, smiling, “ that 
I have some remembrance of it.” 

“ Dear doctor,” resumed Volsy, in a serious 
tone, “‘do not let us recommence. As for me, 


I will ask you frankly, ‘Do you love Mademoi- 


selle Paula Rivares?’ Silence is the resource of 
honest people who do not wish to tell a falsehood. 
You love her.” 

“Well!” interrupted Hebert, recovering his 
energy, “ you will not be surprised if I quit you 
this evening, to travel in the neighborhood, 
among the European establishments of Hima- 
laya.” 

“ And you will depart alone, Hebert ?” 

“With my brave Verlacq, who from 4 ser- 
vant has become my friend. Advancement is 
quickly made beneath an Indian sun.” 

“You are right, Hebert. That gives me an 
idea.” He wiped away two tears, suppressed a 
burst of grief, and continued thus: “Friend 
Hebert, I have seen my father and mother mas- 
sacred before my eyes ; have saved of my family 
only my poor little sister, now an orphan. I 
éwe myself to this child and to my country. 
A frightful war has commenced,and every English 
deserter is a coward and infamous. Yes, I have 
dreamed of marriage, but under a serener sky. 
To marry at my age, with my profession, and in 
present circumstances, would be to pass over to 
the enemy. I will die at my post, if necessary, 
but a young wife shall not wear mourning 
for my death in her honeymoon. I will depart 
this evening to join Havelock ; you shall adopt 
my sister, and espouse Paula Rivares.” 

There was a moment of silence. Hebert 
stood as if transfixed with grief and joy by the 
unexpectedness of this declaration, and stam- 
mered some incoherent words, the meaning of 
which was derived by Volsy, who added : 

“There is no objection to be made to an irre- 
vocable determination. You would raise doubts 
of Paula’s consent: your doubts will soon be 
dispelled. In my fearful journey, my dear He- 
bert, you had my life in your hands twenty times, 
and guarded carefully as a treasure, that life 
which was killing you. I have not lost a single 
movement of Paula, even on the night of the 
tigers. I affirm to you that you have the esteem 
and admiration of the young, heroicgirl. After 
my departure, you will have more.” 

All the objections of Hebert gave way before 
the energetic will of Volsy. The day passed 
very sadly, for the young officer soon announced 
to all his inevitable resolution, and each, in the 
depths of his heart acknowledged that Volsy as a 
soldier, could not act otherwise. In times of 
war, duty is the command of God. The adieux 
were heart-rending, but Volsy, who thought he 
had already heard the cannon of Lucknow, tore 
himself violently from the embraces of his friends, 
set out on horseback, and directed himself to 
the left shore of the Ganges, where the spark of 
Meerut had already kindled the fires of rebellion. 

Rivares, Hebert and the ladies settled tempo- 
rarily at Almora, in a house built on the Euro- 
pean plan, in the outskirts of the city. After 
five months had sorrowfully rolled away, they 
learned that poor Volsy, serving as captain 
under General Havelock,had been killed at Cawn- 
pore. Alas! in this world everything ends, even 
mourning! A letter, received at Marseilles last 
November, announces that the marriage of He- 
bert and Paula will take place soon as the family 
arrangements admit. 

THE DIAMOND WEARER. 

I must tell you of a very sensible, uncommon- 
ly matter-of-fact gentleman in this city, who, 
unites to all the strong-minded qualities of his 
sex the most feminine fondness for brilliants. 
He wears about $6000 worth stuck about him ia 
every accountable shape. Shirt studs, sleeve 
buttons, breastpin, and numerous finger rings, 
are all single stones of the first water; and 
same charming jewels gleam in the open links of 
his watch chain, and are thickly studded in the 
back of his time-keeper. It is an odd fancy, 
for a man who is exceedingly plain and rather 
negligent in his other attire—Charleston Paper. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FLOWER OF LIDDESDALE. 


BY L. T. TURNER. 


“ How else shall I prove that my love for you 
is boundless?” uttered an impassioned lover to 
a very fair and lovely girl, who had turned away 
as the speaker concluded a former whispered 
sentence. 

“ By doing my bidding, my Lord of Athole,” 
she now replied, in a haughty tone. 

“ Ay, sweet Annie ; but have you considered 
how difficult the task imposed ?—to cease gazing 
on you, when every feature is beauty’s own—to 
leave you, while there are yet words on my tongue 
to tell you all I would brave for your love. In- 
deed, Annie, I cannot leave while there is yet 
one of hope’s bright sparks in my bosom.” 

“Then I wish I might pluck it thence, Sir 
Knight.” 

“Nay, you cannot. Listen, while I again re- 
count all that I would do for one of your heart- 
cheering smiles. Have I not told you, dearest, 
that your father should soon be once more with 
his own dearly-loved child—on the hills of wild 
Liddesdale? Then, too, I would gather round 
me thrice the number of brave hearts and strong 
swords (even including the renowned Dalwol- 
sy, lady), which your sire owns. Annie Doug- 
las, I would join your brave father’s followers ; 
his wrongs should be mine.” 

“ Again, Sir Knight!” she exclaimed, in an 
offended tone, ‘(do you offend my ears again 
with your base proffers? Do you think that by 
proving traitor to the cause you have chosen, 
you will win my favor? I will no longer listen 
to you. And as for liberating Liddesdale’s lord, 
learn, Sir Knight, that his followers have prof- 
fered his ransom, and in a few days you may call 
all the strength you have vaunted to your aid, 
for they need it who raise their arm against 
his—” 

She was interrupted by the unexpected sound 
of a horse’s hoofs which seemed to be fast ap- 
proaching the valley in which they stood. 

“ It is some one of our followers, my Lord of 
Athole,” she continued; “I warn you to be 
gone !” 

“ But, dearest, first tell me that you will think 
favorably of the risk I have run to gaze on the 
far-famed flower of Liddesdale ?” 

“TI will converse with you no longer. Fare- 
well, my lord,” she replied. 

Athole placed his foot in the stirrup, and 
vaulting gracefully into the saddle, waved a kiss 
on the breeze which came softly over the cheek 
of Annie, exclaiming : 

“ Adieu, my pretty wild flower—I will yet win 
your love ;” then spurring the gay steed, was 
lost to sight before the other horseman was seen 
as a black speck on the hill-top. 

For some minutes Annie stood vatantly gaz- 
ing on the lessening figure of Athole, and think- 
ing of the treacherous proposals he had made her ; 
but now the hasty approach of the other roused 
her from the reverie. 

“It is De Vipont, with news of my fathet, or 
commands from him,”’ she murmured ; “ but no, 
tis a stranger, and young and handsome, too. 
Perhaps he is a friend to England—and here I 
am alone, unattended. ©, there is Scotland’s 
plamed bonnet! doubtless he bears tidings of 
our troops.” 

He was even by her side, as she concluded ; 
and, instantly leaping from his horse, bent his 
knee before her, as he exclaimed : 

“ Scotland’s pride! Liddesdale’s famed one! 
for you can be no other; tell me, lady, if you are 
the envied Annie ?” 

With a crimsoned cheek, and a downcast eye, 
she replied softly : 

“T call Liddesdale’s Douglas a father.” 

“Then, Annie Douglas, Ramsay of Dalwolsy 
bears you a command from his own lips.” 

* Rise, rise, sir !’’ she exclaimed hurriedly, and 
glancing timidly on the fine features raised to her 
face. “Does Scotland’s bravest kneel before 
one of her maidens, whom it would better be- 
come to hold the rein while your foot is in the 
stirrup? but I had forgotten ; you said you had 
a command from my father. Have you then 
spoken with him?” 

“ Ay, fairest; he is once again come to glad- 
den Scotland with his presence; and in token 
to you that my words hold the stamp of truth, I 
bring you this ring.” 

A blush of shame crimsoned even her fair 
brow as she gazed on it, and remembered that 


she had been thus holding converse with a strang- 
er who had but called himself as one of their 
bravest champions, and for the sincerity of whose 
words she had required no farther proof than a 
handsome face and frank bearing. 

But he had called himself by a title which had 
never been uttered in her presence except in terms 
of pride and admiration by every noble who had 
graced the feasts at her own castle home; and, 
unwittingly she had suffered it to become rooted 
amid the tenderest feelings of her heart, till even 
its mention had banished from her mind every 
remembrance of maidenly caution and pride, 
and thrilled her woman’s feeling to their depths. 

“ Shame is it to me, Sir Knight,” she said at 
length, in a broken voice, ‘‘ to look on my brave 
sire’s token. You can think me but a bold las- 
sie, and it brings to my sad memory that I have 
not yet bidden you to our board, where I, alas! 
must play the hostess ; for my angel mother is at 
rest—my father, as you know, is watching his 
country’s interest.” 

Dalwolsy joyfully took his horse by the bridle, 
and led him by the side of Annie, beguiling the 
way with words, the same she had often heard, 
but never till then felt. First, though, Douglas’s 
command was Dalwolsy’s theme. 

“You must away with the morrow’s dawn, 
lady,” he said ; “‘ every vassal must hence to his 
lord’s banner. Then, Annie, your father thinks 
truly, that a scarcely inhabited castle is not a fit 
place for one like you.” 

“Ramsay,” she interrupted, “whither would 
he send me? Sir,” pointing to the castle turrets 
as they rose to view, “I have so long called that 
home, I should weep to leave it. Nobles have 
whispered in my ear that other hills are fairer 
than Liddesdale—that their own castles are more 
than our hermitage, and their vassals braver than 
the Douglas’s followers—but, Sir Ramsay, I have 
not believed them ; tell me, then, whither my 
honored sire wills me to go?” 

“I must bear you safely to Kildrummie, lady, 
where you will be safe, since the stout-hearted 
Christina Moray defends it; and where, more- 
over, you will be surrounded by some of Scot- 
land’s maidens equal in rank to yourself. Think, 
Annie, do you not fancy your days the merrier 
already, that you are going to sojourn in acastle 
famed for gallantry and mirth ?” 

“ But my mother’s grave, Alexander Ramsay ?” 
returned Annie, in a broken, mournful voice, and 
raising her tearful eyes imploringly. “I am a 
wilful creature, Ramsay,” she continued, “ but I 
always fly to that tomb of peace when my heart 
beats too fiercely. I shall leave in our hermit- 
age the only happiness I have known when Lid- 
desdale’s lord was far away in the southern land.” 

“ Your only happiness, lady !” repeated Ram- 
say, casting a meaning glance to the hill-top over 
which Athole had disappeared. “ Pardon me; 
but I had imagined your happiness was centered 
in the living rather than the dead.” 

Annie blushed and smiled as she caught his 
meaning, and replied : 

“ Ay; you are fancying that yonder gallant 
was a true—love. He has said he is.” 

“ And you doubt it?” 

“Nay, I know not that I have ever thought 
about it. Tell me, Sir Alexander, would you— 
and yon have boasted over much bravery and 
love—would you ride away at the glimpse of a 
single horseman ?” 

“Might I die anywhere but on the field of 
glory, if Idid! But, Annie, does your father 
know this ?” 

“ Know what, Sir Knight? Do you think I 
would trouble his ears with the trash that Athole’s 
earl, Scotland’s enemy, whispers to a Douglas ?” 

“ Athole!” exclaimed Ramsay, with a height- 
ened color; “by my good sword, we will give 
him other work to do than galloping over our 
hills in search of our fairest maidens. Annie, 
young leddy Douglas—if you love him, do not 
tell me so—for I have sworn to dip my sword 
in his blood ; and if such words came from your 
lips, I fear me I should be perjured.” 

Annie gazed with surprise on the glowing eyes 
and heaving chest of Ramsay. 

“T love him!” she exclaimed, stopping sud- 
denly in her walk, “an’ I did, Sir Knight, I 
would either root it from my bosom, or never 
again set foot in Liddesdale. But I hate him, 
Ramsay ; his very words and voice are my de- 
testation. But we shall shortly be in the halls 
of a Douglas, and Athole is not a name to breathe 
there. Rether let its walls resound in honor of 
its guest 

Ramsay did not neglect to repay her words in 
kind ; and their effect may be best judged from 


the knowledge that, at the next morning’s dawn, 
he was plighting and receiving vows of faith at 
her mother’s grave, ere they began their journey 
towards Kildrammie. 

Annie was attended by her maidens, and Dal- 
wolsy led a troop of the bravest hearts in Liddes- 
dale. It will not be surprising, then, to learn 
that it was a mirthfal train which wended its way 
towards the castle; but as they neared it, their 
spirits flagged, and the merry jokes grew less fre- 
quent among the men and maidens, and Annie 
and Dalwolsy seemed deeply buried in thought. 


“Do not the horses grow weary ?” said Annie, 
after a long silence, during which she had imag- 
ined their pace to slacken. 

‘No, dearest,” replied Ramsay; “they are 
but too ready to bear you on. Your father is 
awaiting me—my country calls me; I may not 
then even allow my heart to guide me, or I 
should say it were necessary to rest here. But 
look, Annie; yonder turret is Kildrummie, and 
there we must part, but we meet again, love, be- 
fore long. Will you give me a golden tress to 
show your father as a token of your love when I 
shall ask you of him ?” 

“Take your sword, Ramsay, and cut it from 
beneath my hood—but stay, it is a work unfitting 
the dread of England. Call one of the vassals 
hither, and use his less valued weapon.” 

But Ramsay cut the bright lock while she was 
yet speaking, and placed it in the folds of his 
vest. 

They were now called to from the walls of 
Kildrummie, in a deep masculine tone, but which, 
to Annie’s surprise, proceeded from one of her 
own sex, “the heroic Christina Morey,” who 
was summoning the numerous sentinels to their 
posts. 

Dalwolsy was admitted on the instant, with 
the young Lady Douglas and her maidens, but 
the former staid only to repeat that Annie was 
committed to her guardianship by the flower of 
the Scottish chivalry, to receive a gracious prom- 
ise of protection from the Lady Moray, and per- 
haps the lingering farewell of one other, before, 
placing his bonnet on his brow, he was bowing 
gracefully on his steed as he led his little band 
on their now weary march. 

Annie stood silently by the side of her brave 
hostess, but quite unconscious of such presence, 
for her eyes were fixed on the lessening plume 
which was tossed to and fro in the varying 
breezes. 

“ Annie Douglas,” at length interrupted Lady 
Moray, “do you see yonder cloud of dust, which 
grows more dense with every passing moment:? 
You do! Then, maiden, I will tell you that we 
are not calling every hand to its post for mere 
pastime. That mist, in every probability, circles 
foes. You start! Nay, you have but a weakly 
heart for the bride of a soldier.” 

Annie’s eyes sank beneath the keen glance of 
the Lady Moray, and she wondered, in her sim- 
plicity, how she could have learned anything that 
had passed between her and Ramsay. 

“ But, Annie Douglas,” continued her hostess, 
with a kindly smile, and parting the long golden 
ringlets from the downcast cheek, ‘‘ do you think 
that Dalwolsy’s eyes speak a language unintelli- 
gible to all, save you? and that your smile can 
be read alone by him? No, no; remember, for 
the future, that others than yourself have eyes. 
But go within and throw yourself on a velvet 
couch, and dream again each look and word, and 
sigh, while we deal with more substantial matter. 
Within with you! within!” 

Annie was not disinclined, after her fatigues, 
to profit by the request of her kind protectress, 
who now accompanied her to a chamber, where 
she ranged her maidens round her, and was soon 
again in the little chapel at Liddesdale, with 
Dalwolsy plighting his faith at her side. 

Meanwhile Athole’s earl had not been idle. He 
had contrived to be an unobserved spectator of 
the meeting between Annie and Dalwolsy, whom 
he had recognized by his plumed bonnet and 
gay bearing, by merely riding round the hill’s 
side and coming again within a few paces of the 
spot where they stood. He watched Annie’s 
blushes, listened to the words of kindness which 
fell from her lips, and the homage paid her by 
Dalwolsy. 

When they moved away, he hastily drew from 
his saddle-bow a.small bundle, which, it seemed, 
contained the dress of Liddesdale’s vassals. 
This he quickly donned, and, taking a different 
route, arrived at the castle long before those who 
had loitered so willingly on the way. He then 
bent his steps to an outer wall, where it appeared 
he was expected, for a very preity but simple 
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looking girl returned his salutation, adding, that 
he was a “ tardy callant.” 

“Nay, Jeanie, then I must ask forgiveness. I 
have been spending my time on my master’s 
business, but each moment was an hour before I 
could reach you.” And he passed his arm ten- 
derly round her waist, while he continued: 
“You need not hasten home, for your mistress is 
beguiling her evening walk by listening to words 
which are honeyed to her ear as yours to mine. 
You will go hence many a weary mile to-morrow. 
Listen, Jeanie; my master loves your mistress 
even as I do you, he need not better; but he is 
not happy as I am, Jeanie, for you know that she 
has scorned his suit, though he has risked so 
much to come hither just to gaze on a bright eye. 
He has braw lands which she might call her ain, 
and siller eno’ to purchase half Scotland, and it 
is my lord’s wish that she should love him; but 
the Douglas has sent one hither to bear her to a 
far awa castle for protection, and this one she 
will love, despite my lord and yours, if some 
measure be not taken to make her Countess of 
Athole quickly.” 

“ Ay,” interrupted the maiden, “ but maybe 
my young leddy loes anither far, far better.” 

“ A woman’s suggestion, or rather,” said he, 
checking the impatient tone with which he be- 
gun, “I own that you show a kindly heart. But 
I tell you this is a mere momentary fancy, just 
to be perverse; this Dalwolsy will be off to the 
wars and forget that he ever set foot on Lid- 
desdale.” 

“ But how to bring her to consent to such a 
measure 

“Have you not some token which you could 
give my master, and which might come from her 
father* Nay, there is nothing in those words to 
make my Jeanie start. The Leddy Annie will 
soon acknowledge that we have planned her 
happiness.” 

“But I fear me—” 

“What should you fear,” he interrupted, 
“when my arm encircles you? Bethink of 
something that may serve my master, and I must 
away quickly, though to meet you again shortly, 
when I hope we may serve under our mutual 
master.” 

The thoughts which crept over the maiden’s 
heart at this suggestion, completed all he wished. 
She turned hastily to him and replied: “There 
is her mother’s portrait, which my lord always 
carries with him when he gangs awa’ with the 
sodger lads, but he was roused so hastily by this 
last call, that he left it in the closet; if your 
lord take that, she will credit the token.” 

“It is well, dearest; hasten, and bring it 
hither.” 

Then, as she left his side, he murmured: “ A 
blessing on her for a kind-hearted lassie! Me- 
thinks I have the haughty Annie in my toils 
now. What a fool I am thus to intrigue for a 
wild, though beautiful flower, when a whole par- 
terre of richer ones are spread for my choosing ! 
But she has scorned me; that is sufficient to de- 
cide her mine. Ah, my pretty Jeanie!” as the 
girl approached with the portrait, “there is not 
another like you in broad Scotland. For the 
present, I must away, but in a few days we meet 
again.” 

And so saying, he placed the picture in his 
bosom, and pressing a most deceitful kiss on her 
lips, he remounted his horse and galloped off. 
But Jeanie, the simple, kind-hearted Jeanie, stood 
gazing after him with all the yearning of wo- 
man’s affection in her tearful eye and pallid 
cheek, and she placed every confidence in the 
completion of her lady’s happiness, since it was 
an earl who was to wed her, and bring so many, 
or at least one brave heart (so she fancied), to the 
standard of her lord. 

But now to return to Annie Douglas, who, 

perfectly ‘unconscious of all that had passed in 
that meeting, was fondly dreaming of other and 
more valued presence, when she was aroused 
by Lady Moray’s hand placed lightly on her 
cheek. 
“T have dismissed your maidens, love, for the 
Earl of Athole waits on you. Ay, I was wrong 
in conjecturing that enemies approached. See, 
dear,” as Strathbogie entered, ‘‘he wears the 
dress which best becomes all who own hearts of 
steel. But I prevent his delivering you a mes- 
sage from your father.” 

“From my father!” repeated Annie. “Nay, 
nay, my lady, I mast have other proof of it than 
mere words.” 

Athole’s tongue burned to tell her that she had 
not always displayed so much caution in ascer- 
taining such truths, but he dared not give the 


thought utterance now. He drew forth the por- 
trait and placed it before the astonished but in- 
stantly convinced Annie. 

“Then I am to welcome a friend of Liddes- 
dale’s lord, Sir Knight ; believe me, as such, you 
are welcome.” 

These few words she uttered with the mu 
complaisant air, to atone for the suspicion her 
first greeting had evinced. 

“Sach welcome from your lips, lady,” he re- 
turned, sorrowfally, and with the utmost respect, 
“were enough to repay me, even though I had 
lost honor in the exchange, instead of gaining it. 
But I will endeavor to remember the lesson 
80 lately learned,” and he bowed.lowly to her. 
“ But,” he continued, “I bring you a message 
and bidding—you cannot dispute their truth. I 
am but sorry, An—lady, that my words require 
aught to certify them as such to your ear.” Then 
turning a flushed cheek to the surprised Lady 
Moray, he inquired: ‘‘ Has our brave Dalwolsy 
left here ¢” 

“Ay, Sir Athole I would he had tarried to 
welcome you to Scotland’s glory,” returned the 
animated Christina. 

“It would have increased my present happi- 
ness, doubtless, lady,” said the wily earl; “but 
since he has left, the bidding I bore him rests 
with me. Young leddy, you must hence to your 
father, and I wish, since I hear it is also your 
desire, that one other had been here to be your 
escort.” 

“You mean our Ramsay, my lord. By my 
sword, Athole, you have a discerning eye Ay, 
Annie, ’tis a deep-dyed blush of yours.” 

The Lady Moray spoke truly. Annie’s cheek 
burned in its depth of crimson as she turned it 
from the jealous eye fixed upon it, but which 
grew softened in smiles as he smothered tumult- 
uous throbs of love and hatred in his bosom, and 
in a winning and respectful tone he asked 
when the Lady Annie would be prepared to 
depart. 

She looked long and earnestly at the beautiful 
picture before her, as if tracing in its placid 
smile an approval or disapproval of this sudden 
and, to her, inexplicable bidding; for she felt, 
though she knew not why, with such a token, a 
distrust for which she blamed herself, even while 
unable to repress the fast falling tears. 

“ How’s this, Annie Douglas ?” demanded the 
Lady Moray, “do you hesitate to join your 
father? Maybe, faint-hearted one, you fear the 
sounds of clashing swords and the battle call.” 

“No, no, indeed no, lady. But ’tis rarely I 
gaze on these features without giving way to 
this weakness,” said Annie; then, for the first 
time raising her eyes to Athole’s, she continued : 
“ My lord, I wait your pleasure.” 

“ Then so soon as the sun’s bright heralding 
crimson is in the east, we will away.” 

“ And now to the banquet hall, Strathbogie,” 
interrupted Lady Moray; “we will summon 
minstrelsy, and pass in friendly converse and 
mirthful laugh, some of the few intervening 
hours.” 

And at the morning’s dawn, Annie and her 
maidens were mounted ready for the journey, 
during which Athole preceded them by some 
paces, the little band of soldiers bringing up in 
the rear. They were fast approaching the forest 
of Kilblene, where they were first to halt, and as 
yet the silence was unbroken. Annie was not a 
little surprised to see a regularly encamped army, 
though small in number, and her heart failed her 
as she noticed that the officer who approached 
her, wore the military dress of England, as in- 
deed did all, save the few accompanying Athole. 

She and her train were immediately conducted 
to a tent prepared for her reception, and to which 
Athole soon sent, requesting permission to speak 
in private with her. Her heart misgave her, 
when, bidding her favorite attendant alone re- 
main with her, she awaited the entrance of 
Athole. 

It was not long ere he stood by her side. The 
respect hitherto displayed in his every word and 
action seemed to have suddenly disappeared, and 
to have given way to a self-satisfied and almost 
exultant air, and the composure of his counte- 
nance to a supercilious smile. He, too, now wore 
the English dress. 

“ My Lord of Athole,” said Annie, in answer 
to his request that they might be quite alone, 
“you can have nothing to say to me which may 
not as well reach the ear of my tonfidential 
maiden, as—”’ 

Bat she was interrupted by the girl shrinking 
on her knees before her, pale, and shutting her 
eyes as Athole’s were bent upon her, his lips 


vainly endeavoring to give his rage utterance, as 
he recognized Jeanie. 

“ Lady, lady!” she exclaimed, in an agonized 
tone, “do not listen to him! bid him leave you, 
and I will tell you all! how foolish I have been, 
how base he is—all, all!” and she sank fainting 
at her mistress’s feet. 

“ The girl has lost her senses, young lady,” 
said Athole, scornfully, as Annie gazed on the 
lifeless form with the utmost astonishment. 
Then, as she summoned her other attendants, he 
bowed and left the tent. 

She was now convinced that there was treach- 
ery in the proceedings, but hour after hour 
passed, and still Jeanie lay in the same uncon- 
scious state. Suddenly the battle-cry was raised, 
and Annie was despatching a messenger to learn 
the reason, when Athole, with flushed cheeks and 
harried manner, rushed into her presence. 

“Annie Douglas!” he exclaimed, throwing 
his battle cloak around her, ‘‘ we are surrounded 
by enemies. I will not leave you to become the 
bride of the hated Ramsay. I do not belong to 
your boasted Scotland. And listen, if I live and 
conquer now, you shall away with me to Eng- 
land—if I die, you die too!” 

But Annie did not hear the threat, for she was 
lying, a death-like paleness on her lips and face, 
in his arms, and he was bearing her to his own 
steed. Then, as he clasped her with one arm, 
the other outstretched sword in hand, he touched 
the rock which stood beside him, and swore to 
be victorious, or die. His soldiers were dropping 
around him as each arrow whistled down from 
the eminence whereon the enemy stood, and upon 
whom Athole had fixed a glassy stare, for he 
recognized in the tartans and plumes waving to 
and fro in the breeze, Dalwolsy and Douglas 
of Liddesdale. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “have you learned that 
Athole bears the prize? Dearest,” as he turned 
to the beautiful being he grasped in his hated 
embrace, and pressing her cold lips to his, “ we 
do not part.” 

An arrow was shot from a bow which was 
stretched over the precipice, and Athole fell; 
another followed it—Annie was bleeding by his 
side. 

With the agony returned consciousness, and 
when she raised her eyes, Alexander Ramsay’s 
arms were round her, while her father and maid- 
ens were weeping beside him ; but Ramsay’s eyes 
were tearless, though his soul was bitterness 
itself. His bosom, which was heaviog tumultu- 
ously, alone betrayed the inward workings of his 
spirit, as he gasped out: “ Annie, my affianced 
bride, it was my hand laid that dastard low, and 
my hand, but, O, how unwittingly, stretched 
you by his side! Stay, stay, dearest! one word 
—forgiveness 

She raised her head for one moment, and 
pressed her lips on the icy hand supporting it, 
then, raising her eyes to her father and smiling 
on him, she drooped in death. 


LIVING LINKS OF DISTANT AGES. 


Mr. Robert Chambers, in a curious and inter- 
esting chapter in the oe Journal, entitled, 
“Distant Ages connected by Individuals,” states 
(in 1847): “ There is living, in the vicinity of 
Aberdeen, a gentleman who can boast personal 
acquaintance with an individual who has seen and 
conversed with another who certainly had been 
present at the battle of Flodden Field!’ Mar- 
vellous as this may appear, it is not the less true. 
The gentleman to whom allusion is made was 
personally acquainted with the celebrated Peter 
Garden, of Auchterless, who died in 1775, at the 
reputed age of 131. Peter, in his young days, 
was servant to Garden of Troup, whom he ac- 
——— on a journey through the north of 
England, when he saw and conversed with the 
famous Henry Jenkins, who died 1670, at the age 
of 169. Jenkins was born in 1501, and was, of 
course, twelve years old at the battle of Flodden 
Field ; and, on that memorable occasion, he bore 
arrows to an English nobleman, whom he served 
in the capacity of . “When we think of 
such things,” adds Mr. Chambers, “ the ordin- 
ary laws of nature seem to have undergone some 
partial relaxation, and the dust of ancient times 
almost becomes living flesh before our eyes.” 
—Ten Thousand Wonderful Things. 


THE HERV OF LUCKNOW. 


Havelock was a man who knew that art, which 
the Duke of Wellington could exemplify though 
he could not describe, “how to win a battle.” 
Had the hero of Lucknow been a scion of aristoc- 
racy, fitting scope for his commanding talents 
would, long before the campaign that made him 
famous, have been found for him. He, in that 
case, might have commanded at Kabul, instead 
of Elphinstone; the prophecy of the mulberry 
trees would then never have been looked for or 
recorded ; and English glory would have been 
free from the darkest spot that clouds its es- 
cutcheon.—London Hi 


WOMEN IN THE GARDEN, 


Much in these days is said about the sphere of 
woman. Of the vexed question we have nothing 
now to say. The culture of the soil, the body 
and the soul are our themes. Rich soils, healthy 
bodies, pure, cultivated souls, these are what we 
are aiming at. And to this end we recommend 
that every country woman have a garden that she 
keep and dress with her own hands, or that she 
supervise and manage. The culture of straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, berries, 
currants and garden vegetables is as delightful 
and profitable as anything in which a woman 
can engage. She may sprinkle her garden well 
with flowers. All the better for that. A snow- 
ball in this corner, a rose in that, a dahlia bed 
there and a moss border here will not be out of 
place. Only let the substantial and useful 
constitute the chief part. A touch of the ornate, 
like a ribbon on a good bonnet, is notin the least 
objectionable. In all the schools the girls stud 
botany. It is healthful, pleasing and useful. 
The principles of horticulture are the principles 
of botany put into practice. Farmers study 
riculture, why should not their wives and d 
ters study horticulture? If any employment is 
feminine, it would seem that this is. If any is 
healthy, this must be. If any is pleasurable, 
none can be more so than this. A rich bed of 
strawberries, a bush of blackberries or currants, 
a border of flowers produced by one’s own hand, 
what can well afford a more rational satisfaction ? 
We say to all our country sisters, have a garden, 
if only a small one, and do your best with it. 
Plant it with what pleases you best, with a J ar 
variety, and see what you can do with it. 
woman cannot raise beets, tomatoes, melons, 
onions, lettuce, and furnish her own table with 
them? What woman cannot plant a raspberry 
bush, or currant, or gooseberry and tend it well ? 
Come, good women, study your health, your 
usefulness and happiness, and your children 
also.— Valley Farmer. 

SUPERSTITIONS IN CUMBERLAND. 

In the pastoral valleys, it occurs now and then 
that the milk will not churn. Elswhere, the 
causes of this are understood, and cow and milk 
are treated accordingly. Notso here. Thecow 
is at once concluded to be bewitched ; and it is 
feared that she will spread the witchery to the 
whole dairy. So, instead of any sensible method, 
the remedy tried is depositing in the cow-house 
some soil from the nearest churchyard. As it is 
probable this fails, time is lost in other proceed- 
ings. Stirring with a stick from the rowan-tree 
is one of the least troublesome. If the cows are 
distempered, it is a practice in many of the dales 
to light “the Need-fire,” notice being given 
through the neighboring vallgys that the charm 
may be sent for if wanted. e Need-fire is pro- 
duced by rubbing two sticks together. A great 
pile of combustible stuffis prepared, and the more 
smoke it gives the better. When lighted, the 
neighbors snatch some of the fire to hurry home 
and light their piles. The cattle, diseased and 
sound, are then driven through the fire; as some 
of the Irish, by a remnant of paganism, charm 
their property, and even their children, by pass- 
ing or snatching them through the fire, maki 
strangers ask whether Moloch is acknowled 
there still. It is said in a certain Cumberland 
dale, that when a farmer had driven all his live 
property through, he proceeded to drive his wife 
after the cows, saying he should then be free 
frora all distempers.—Miss Martineau. 


NOVEL LOCKUP. 

The temperance ple of Groton Junction 
have lately been — in the tem ce cause, 
and several violators of the liquor law have been 
made to suffer as they deserve. A few days 
since, one of the rumsellers was arrested, tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine and be im- 
prisoned. This occurred near evening, when it 
was too late to take the — to the county 
jail, so,he must be locked up. But where? That 
was the question. There is no lockup in town; 
but necessity is the mother of invention, and the 

lice were not long in finding a place of secur- 
ity. An empty car was standing at the 
railroad depot, and into this the culprit was 
thrust and the door made fast. About one o’clock 
next morning, the freight engine backed up to 
the train and steamed away with the “ Groton 
jail” and contents. The prisoner soon waked 
up to his condition, but did not succeed in mak- 
ing his case known until the arrival of the train 
in Portland. Here he was let out, when his sur- 
prise at finding himself “down east” was only 
exceeded by the railroad men, who little thought 
they had been running away with a prisoner. 

‘oburn Budget. 
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THE WIFE. 

To partake secretly, and in her heart, of all 
his joys and net, to believe him comely 
and fair, though the sun hath drawn a cypress 
over him (for as marriages are not to be con- 
tracted by the hands and eyes, but with reason 
and the heart; so are these judgments to be 
made by the mind, not by the sight), and 
diamonds cannot make the woman virtuous, 
nor him to value her who sees her put them off 
then, when chastity and modesty are her bright- 
est ornaments. Indeed the outward ornament 
is fit to take fools; but they are not worth the 
taking. But she that a wise husband, 


must entice him to an eternal dearness, by the 
veil of modesty, and the grave robes of chas- 
tity, the ornament of meekness, and the jewels of 
faith and charity ; her brightness must be purity, 
and she must shine round about with sweetness 
and friendship, and she shall be pleasant while she 


lives, and 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MY BIRTHDAY. 


BY JAMES PRANELIN FITTS. 


A milestone in the path of life, 

A moment's peace amid the fray 
And conflict of this earth-born strife, 

Is passed, has dawned on me to-day. 
Ah! swiftly do these seasons fly, 

I hear their lightning pinions play, 
As, winging onward, flitting by, 

They bring to me my natal day. 


Yes, more than this: with magic art 
They paint the scenes of parted days, 
The lost affections of the heart, 
Unto my ead and weary gaze; 
The hopes and joys of other years, 
Are shadowed forth in memory’s glass, 
And e’en my spectral smiles and tears 
In ghostly throng before me pass. 


They come, they go—upon the tide, 

The current of this rushing stream, 
These fair life-bubbles gaily glide, 

Then break and vanish, like a dream! 
O, passing fair and bright to see 

Are these sweet children of my heart; 
Yet in their very mirth and glee, 

Like flitting shadows they depart. 
Time wanes apace—yet wondrous brief 

The record of my buried years; 
"Tis full enough, I ween, for grief, 

For pain, for doubts, for cankering fears ; 
Too full for sorrow’s bitter hours, 

With clouds without and cares within ; 
For broken friendship’s withered tlowers— 

Alas, ‘tis far too full for sin! 


And yet, again, too few these years 

For all that brightens earthly care, 
For every pleasure that endears 

This transient home, and makes it fair; 
Too few for genial friendship's smile, 


Dear, blessed buon, sent from above 
To win our hearts from grief awhile— 
Too few, I freely own, for love! 


0, soul of mine. arise, be strong! 
Scan well the measure of thie life, 

These eurthly birthdays but prolong 
A little time thy care and strife, 


Look with the vision blest of faith, 
0, look beyond this joyless earth! 

For He who triumphed over death 
Can give tif€e fin eternal birth! 


GUESTS AT THE RED LION. 


Ir’s now nigh on for ten years since the Red 
Lion and I parted company. The Red Lion was 
once the best house in Tunstone, but the railway 
broke up the coaches, and that broke up the 
business, and I was glad to get away while 
I had anything to get away with. 

My wife (God bless her!) I shall never see 
again in this world. She was very lame, and 
could n’t get about without help; so she sat for 
the most part in the little snuggery behind the 
bar, which I had fitted up for her as nice as 
money could make it. Her birdcage hung from 
the ceiling, and in a warm corner near the fire 
there was a hassock, which was the special prop- 
erty of her tabby. Opposite to where my wife 
sat was a little mahogany cupboard let into the 
wall, the door of which was generally half open, 
so that when she looked up from her sewing or 
knitting, she could see ranged on the shelves the 
famous old china which her grandmother gave 
her for a wedding present; and above it, the sil- 
ver teapot, the gilt caudle-cup, etc. ; and at the 
top of all, the great punch-bowl, which was used 
only on our grand occasions: all of which these 
articles she used to take much pleasure in looking 
at. Her room was divided from the bar by a 
glass door, which she could open and shut at 
pleasure; so that when any friends or acquaint- 
ance dropped in, she could, if so minded, have a 
chat with them; and though she sat there day 
after day, and month after month, it’s my opin- 
ion that she knew more about the Tunstone peo 
ple, and their private affairs, than any other per- 
son in the town, except, perhaps my head waiter, 
Jim Topping. A very decent sort of fellow he 
was—middle-aged, brown, lean, with a stoop of 
the shoulders, and only one eye; but that one 
as sharp as a gimlet, and equal to the two eyes 
of most people. Poor fellow! he has been dead 
these seven years; and lies in Tunstone church- 
yard, with the finest double daisy growing on his 
grave that could be had for love or money. ‘It 
was a flower he was always fond of, so I had 
‘one planted over him out of compliment to his 


memory. 
It was one December afternoon, the very win- 
ter we had that long black frost, when I heard 
Jim talking to my wife. 
“T've put them into Number Nine,” says he, 


“and a very nice couple they seem to be. Cut- 
lets and a chicken for dinner, M’m.” 

“Where do they come from, Jim ?” says I. 

“From the railway-station,” says Jim; “ far- 
ther than that I can’t say. Name on the luggage 
is Oldwink.” 

It was not long before I went up-stairs to pay 
my respects. When I entered the room, the 
gentleman was standing w:th his hands under 
his coat-tails, looking very earnestly through his 
spectacles at a print over the chimney-piece. 

“After Gainsborough, eh?” he was saying. 
“Great painter, Gainsborough. This is in his 
best style. Background well filied in ; side lights 
skillfally introduced ; pyramidal grouping strict- 
ly observed. Full of merit, my dear. A won- 
derful painting. The original is in the gallery 
of my friend Lord Papyrus. Ah, landlord, is 
that you ¢” 

The speaker was a portly, well-built, middle- 
aged gentleman. His cheeks and chin were well 
filled out, and he had a hearty color in his face ; 
he had a hearty voice too—rich and full, that 
sounded as if he had a sugarplum always in his 
mouth. He had not a great deal of hair left, but 
what he had was brushed and frizzled, and made 
the most of. A large old fashioned brooch held 
his white cravat in its place; and his feet were 
encased in shoes and gaiters. He had a well-fed, 
comfortable look, such as a landlord likes to see ; 
and I set him down at first sight either for a re- 
tired doctor, a clergyman out for a holiday, or a 


gentleman living on his private means. 

The lady was considerably younger than her 
husband. She was rather sharp featured, and 
rather hard of hearing. I think, too, that she 
painted a little; but many ladies do that, and are 


thought none the worse for it. 


“We think of staying a few days with you, 
Jobson, if we are suited. We shall, in fact, pro- 
bably stay Sunday over. We have been travel- 
ling a great deal lately, and Mrs. Oldwink re- 
quires a little rest and quiet.—You require a 
little rest and quiet, eh, my dear?” he said, 
elevating | is voice, and addressing the lady. 


“O, yes, certainly, a little rest and quiet,” she 
replied with a nod of the head, and fell to work 
on some crotchet again, as if for dear life. 

“Her hez!th is hardly what it ought to be,” 
resumed Mr. Oldwink, in a low, impressive tone. 
“ But we must get you to drive us out, Jobson, 
for an hour or two every day; and try the effect 
of this pure country air. I trust that your sherry 
will bear investigation.” 

I went down stairs deeply impressed with the 
affability of Mr. Oldwink, and fetched up a bot- 
tle out of a private bin, which was never touched 
except on special occasions. After dinner, Mr. 
Oldwink drank his wine, and read the daily pa- 
per; and we heard no more of him or his lady 
till the following morning. 

The same evening another stranger arrived at 
the Red Lion, who walked direct into the com- 
me cial room and ordered tea and a bed. We 
somehow took him for a commercial gentleman, 
but he had no luggage with him, except a very 
small carpet-bag. 

He just walked in, ordered his tea, asked what 
company there was in the house ; and then, say- 
ing he had the toothache very bad, tied a red silk 
handkerchief round his head, and getting into a 
warm corner, never left it till he went to bed. 

Next morning came a letter directed to Mr. 
Parkiss, which he claimed, so of course his name 
was Purkiss. That was all we learned about 
him. As for his appearance, it was neither gen- 
tlemanly nor vulgar, but midway between the 
two. He was dressed in a suit of brown clothes ; 
and was altogether a quiet, common-place sort of 
fellow. He still complained of the toothache, 
and kept the red handkerchief bound round his 
face ; he said he should not stir out that day, but 
try what a little nursing of himself would do 
towards taking away the pain. 

Half an hour after that, when I set off to drive 
Mr. and Mrs. Oldwink round the town, looking 
through the window I saw Mr. Purkiss walking 
up and down, with his head tied up, and his hand 
pressed against his cheek. He brightened up 
fora moment as we passed, and came to the 
window to see us off. 

I drove Mr. and Mrs. Oldwink through Tun- 
stone, and round Tunstone, and pointed out all 
the interesting places I could think of. Mr. Old- 
wink seemed to be a gentleman of much infor- 
mation, and made learned remarks on everything 
we examined. Mrs. Oldwink had not much to 
say, but appeared to be so greatly gratified with 
the outing, that Mr. Oldwink arranged another 
for the following day. 


When I reached home, I was greatly surprised 
at finding Mr. Purkiss seated comfortably in the 
snuggery with my wife. This was a favor sel- 
dom granted to any but very old friends, and I 
hardly knew what to think at seeing a stranger 
there. I suppose my wife’s soft heart had been 
first drawn toward him by the report of his 
toothache ; and as he took all the remedies rec- 
ommended by her, she hardly knew how to praise 
him enough, and said he was the nicest gentle- 
man she had seen for a long time. 

I drove out Mr. and Mrs. Oldwink every fore- 
noon. We visited every place of interest for 
miles round Tunstone ; and Mr. Oldwink made 
me tell him everything I knew about each place 
we visited; and always added to what I said a 
few moral remarks of his own, so that I became 
more certain than ever that he was a clergyman 
away from home on a holiday; and when I hint- 
ed the matter to him (for I confess I was curious 
about it), he only smiled, and said I might have 
been further out in my guess. 

As tor Mr. Purkiss, I give you my word that 
he grew more of a puzzle to me every day. 
Neither Jim nor I knew what to make of him; 
and when Jim didn’t know what to make of a 
man, that gimlet eye of his always did double 
duty in the way of keeping watch. He and I 
laid our heads together about it, you may be 
sure; but the more we thought about it, the more 
in the dark we scemed to be; and though Mr. 
Purkiss was a quiet, inoffensive, civil spoken 


man enough, yet, as I've found, the less we know 


of people the more inclined we are to judge hard- 
ly of them. If he had any business to do in 
Tuns one, he seemed in no hurry to do it; for 
he seldom went out, and never for more than 
half an hour at a time—and that of itself was 
very suspicious—but was generally moving up 
and down the house from one room to another, 
as people having the toothache often will do; 
and Jim found it hard work dodging about 
after him so as not to let him know he was 
watched. 

Well, Christmas Eve arrived, and all our 


guests departed except Mr. and Mrs. Oldwink, 
and Mr. Purkiss, and they informed me that 
they intended staying over Christmas Day. 
Now, during all the years I was in the public 
line, I made a point of asking any company we 
might have in the house to dine with me at my 
own table on Christmas Day; and I don’t think 
that any of them could ever say thatI gave them 
a shabby dinner or a poor bottle of wine at such 
times. I kept up the custom in the present in- 
stauce, and was pleased that my invitation was 
not refused. My old friend Scatcher, who makes 
a capital fourth at a rubber, did not neglect to 
come; and we all sat down on Christmas Day 
as comfortable a little party as you need wish to 
look at. It would have done anybody’s eyes 
good to have seen Mr. Oldwink, as he sat on my 
left hand, looking so beaming and affable as he 
uttered a grace for the seasonable bounties of 
roast goose and onion sauce. 

As soon as the cloth was removed, I could see 
that Scatcher was fidgeting for the cards to be 
brought out; so I made bold to ask Mr. Old- 
wink whether he would make one at a quiet 
rubber. 

“ Why, really, my friends,” he remarked, “it 
is very seldom that I touch a card; in fact, I am 
a novice at all games of chance or skill; but, on 
an occasion of this sort, I should be very sorry 
to mar the festivity. Do not, however, expect 
much from me. Let the stakes be low, if you 
please ; just sufficient to give an interest to the 
game. Say half-crown points—I could not con- 
scientiously play for more; with, if you like, an 
extra shilling on the odd trick.” 

Scatcher and I opened our eyes ; we had never 
played for more than a shilling a corner; but, of 
course, we did not say so; so it was settled at 
half.a-crown. As for Mr. Purkiss, when I asked 
him, he said in his quiet way that he should be 
happy to do as the rest of the company did. So 
we cut for partners; and, as it fell out, it was 
Scatcher and Mr. Oldwink against Mr. Purkiss 
and myself. Mr. Oldwink passed me his snuff- 
box while Scatcher was dealing. 

“A remarkable box that, Jobson,” he ob- 
served, seeing that I was admiring it. “It was 
presented to me by the Emperor of Russia, in 
return for a secret service which I rendered his 
majesty during the time I was travelling through 
his dominions. He sent me this snuff-box, and 
an autograph letter of thanks. Diamonds trumps. 
Knave turned up.” 

Mr. Purkiss held out his hand for the box, but 
Mr. Oldwink took it up, and put it in his pocket ; 


perhaps he did not like to have it fingered by 
strangers. The luck of Scatcher and his partner 
was somewhat astonishing ; they won rubber af- 
ter rubber, while our scores were scarcely worth 
counting ; but I must say it was chiefly owing to 
the splendid cards held by Mr. Oldwink. I 
could not understand how it was that, when that 
gentleman dealt, he invariably turned up an 
honor, and had generally two more of the same 
suit to keep it company, with a long hand of 
something else to follow. I don’t think I’m a 
bad-tempered fellow, but really, I began to feel 
very aggravated at losing one-half crown after 
another in the manner I did; but Mr. Purkiss, 
who of course lost as much as I did, was so cool 
and guiet, that I was ashamed to display my ill- 
feeling. At the conclusion of the fourth rubber, 
Mr. Parkiss got up, turned his chair round three 
times, and then sat down again. Scatcher 
rubbed his chin, and was evidently puzzled. Mr. 
Purkiss smiled. 

“ When I was a lad,” said he, “I remember 
hearing my grandmother say, that when you 
were unlucky at cards, it was a good thing to 
turn your chair round three times ; so we may as 
well try an old wife’s remedy,” 


It may seem hard to believe, but it is neverthe- 
less a fact, that, after my partner had turned his 
chair, he never failed, when it was his deal, to 
turn up an honor, and hold two more in his hand, 
so that the next two rubbers were won by us. At 
the end of the second, Mr. Oldwink got up, rath- 


er hastily as it seemed, and said he was tired of 
playing ; and Mr. Parkiss had a quiet laugh to 


himself in a corner. So I opened a fresh box of 
cheroots, and the cards were put away. 

Next morning, as I was coming down-stairs, 
Mr. Oldwink called me into his room, and shut 


the door. 
“Who is that Mr. Purkiss who was playing 


with us last night ?”’ he asked. 

“I know no more of him than you do, sir. 
He sits in the commercial-room; he has been 
here four days ; and how much longer he intends 
staying, I don’t know.” 


“ To speak the truth, Jobson, I don’t like the 
looks of the man.” 

“I’m no great admirer of him myself, sir.” 

“* Mind, Jobson, I don’t say the man is not an 
honest man, nor a meritorious man, and I am 
merely speaking in your interest, Jobson—for 
such @ matter can in no other way concern me— 


when I say, keep your eye on the spoons. I 
hope Iam not wronging the man when I state 
it as my opinion—and conscientiously I state 
it—that he has somewhat of a hang-dog 
countenance.” 

I was much obliged to Mr. Oldwink for put- 
ting me on my guard, and so I told him. I then 
went down to Jim, and consulted with him as to 
what ought to be done. Jim had nothing to ad- 
vise, except that he should still continue to keep 
his eye on Mr. Purkiss. He agreed with me 
that it was rather a suspicious case; and at last 
suggested that the opinion of Mrs. Jobson should 
be taken. So together we went to my wife, and 
opened the matter to her. We, however, gained 
no advantage by the proceeding. She called 
Jim and mea pair of old fools; declared that 
Mr. Parkiss was one of the nicest gentlemen she 
had ever come across, and gaveit as her opinion 
that Mr. Oldwink was nothing better than a 
humbug. Jim and I retired discomfited, and 
talked the matter over again in the pantry. 
Jim’s gimlet eye did double duty for the remain- 
der of the day. 

It was a relief to all parties when Mr. Purkiss 
asked for his bill next morning, and desired that 
his carpet-bag might be sent to the station. He 
took a very polite farewell of my wife, saying he 
hoped soon to have the pleasure of seeing her 
again. 

When I told Mr. Oldwink that Ma Purkiss 
was gone, he smiled blandly upon me, and 
rubbed his fingers gently through his hair. “ It 
is well,” said he. “It was your interest I had 
at heart, Jobson, in saying what I did; but, if I 
am anything of a physiognomist, that man is 
destined either to be hanged or transported. 
And now, my good friend, in ten minutes Mrs. 
Oldwink and I will be ready for our usual mata- 
tinal drive.” 

Two mornings after this, Mr. Oldwink again 
sent for me up-stairs. 

“Jobson,” said he, “be good enough to let 
me have my bill in half-an-hour from this time. 
Mrs. Oldwink and I depart by the 11:45 train ; 
but previously we shall take a walk into the town 
to purchase a few little mementoes of our visit to 
Tunstone. Mrs. Oldwink desires me to say that 
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she has been very much gratified by your atten- 
tion and evident desire to please. Speaking for 
myself, I may also express a similar feeling ; and 
I may add that I shall not fail to recommend 
the Red Lion to my friend Sir Rufus Blooms- 
bury, who, I believe, intends coming down here 
in May for a fortnight’s fishing. In half-an-hour 
trom this time, if you please.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Oldwink went out, and returned 
in about half-an-hour, carrying two or three small 
parcels. The bill was looked over, and paid 
without a murmur. Mr. Oldwink’s luggage 
stood ready to be conveyed to the station. 

“Jobson,” said that gentleman, suddenly, as 
if the thought had but just struck him, “ it would 
not be amiss, I think, if you were to get your 
trap out and drive Mrs. Oldwink and myself as 
far as Deepwood, the first station on the line to 
London. Itis a suggestion of my wife’s—and 
not a bad one, I think. By driving fast, we 
should be just in time to catch the 11:45 train 
from here. What say you? Would the mare 
do it in the time ?” 

“T’ll warrant her, sir,’”’ I replied. 
shall be ready in three minutes.” 

So it was—and we all three gotin. The lug- 
gage, which was not heavy, was put under the 


seat, and down Highgate we whirled at a spank- 
ing pace, and in five minutes Tunstone was left 
behind. Our ride was pleasant but short, for 
Deepwood was only five miles off. Mr. Oldwink 
praised my mare to the skies, and listened to me 


with much attention while I mentioned all her 
good points, and told him what way her best 


qualities might _be brought out by one who under- 
stood her. We were just driving into Deepwood 
when I noticed Mr. Oldwink fumbling with his 
pockets. A moment after, he turned to mé, look- 


ing very serious and alarmed. 


“Jobson,” said he, “1 find that I have left my 
purse and a packet of very important papers on 
the sitting-room table of the Red Lion. What is 
to be done ?”” 

“Don’t know, sir, I’m sure, unless we drive 


back for them,” said I, letting the mare drop in- 
to a walk. “Or will you go forward, and let 
me send them to your address through post?” 


“It’s not that I care much for the purse, but 
the documents are of great importance to me. 
Let me consider what will be the best plan to 
adopt.” 

He laid his finger on his lips, and thought for 
a few moments. 

“Thave it!” said he, brightening up. “A 
train for Tunstone passes here in five minutes 
from this time. Jobson, will you return by it, 
and obtain the purse and the papers? We must 
let the 11:45 go on without us; but there is 
another train at 12:30 from Tunstone which stops 
here—you will just have time to get the articles 
and return by it. We will meet it at the station 
here, and go forward by it, after paying you for 
your trouble, and you will return home with the 
mare. Will you so far oblige me?” 

Such a request it was impossible to refuse. We 
saw the train approaching. I jumped out of the 
trap, ran to the station and tock my ticket; and, 
looking out of the window as the train started, I 
saw Mr. Oldwink drawing up at the door of the 
railway hotel, and preparing to alight. 

When I got out of the train at Tunstone, who 
should I see on the platform but Mr. Purkiss ? 
He gave me a nod and held up his finger; but 
as I had no time to lose, I pretended not to have 
seen him, and dived into the crowd ; but when I 
reached the door, there he was again. 

“Mr. Jobson, I want to speak to you a 
minute.” 

“Can't stay now, Mr. Purkiss. Another time 
I shall be most happy.” 

“ Another time wont do. Now listen to me. 
Where have you left Mr. Oldwink ?” 

“TI don’t know what right you have to ask the 
question, but I left the gentleman you name at 
Deepwood.” 

“ Did he pay his bill before leaving the Red 
Lion ?” 

“ Certainly he did. But really, Mr. ——” 

“Now don’t lose your temper. He paid you 
with a twenty-pound Bank of England note, did 
he not ?” 

He did.” 

“ The note is a forged one. Got it about you?” 

“No; it’s at home.” 

“ Well, I tell you again, it’s a forged one; 
and, more than that, that your friend, Mr. Old- 
wink, is one of the most notorious swindlers in 
the three kingdoms.” 

You might have knocked me down with a cork 
when I heard Mr. Purkiss say these words. 


“ The trap 


“ And who are you, sir?” I at length contriv- 
ed to stammer out. “ And how came you to 
know all these things ?” 

“Tam an officer of the Detective Force. I 
have had my eye on Mr. Oldwink for some time, 
but he is such a slippery customer that it was 
difficult to prove anything against him. I tracked 
him to your house ; and then, as I was quite a 
stranger to him, I took up my quarters there, in 
order to watch him more closely. But he began 
to suspect me after a while, as did you also, Job- 
son, in another fashion; so that I found it ad- 
visable to leave the Red Lion. But I did xot 
lose sight of my gentleman; for though you 
thought I had left the town, I was, in reality, 
snugly located at the Green Dragon, opposite 
your house ; where I received confidential com- 
munications from your wife respecting Mr. Old- 
wink, by a trusty messenger, every two hours 
during the day. Don't look so wild, Jobson, or 
people will think you are losing your wits. Well, 
this morning I was informed that Oldwink was 
going to make a few purchases previous to leav- 
ing Tunstone by the 11:45 train; so I set my 
man to watch him, and note all the shops he 
favored with his custom. As soon as he was 


housed agaia in the Red Lion, 1] took a banker's 


clerk with me, an? went the same round he had 
taken. The result was, that we found he had 
purchased nearly a hundred pounds’ worth of 
jewelry at different shops, together with a small 
parcel of valuable velvets ; for all of which he 


had paid with forged notes, receiving the change 
in gold and silver. This done, I posted off to 


the station, expecting to nab my gentleman on 
the platform with the property on him. But te 
was too deep for me; the 11:45 departed, and he 
never came ; and my man has just been down to 


imform me that he and you had set off by road. 
And now I'm off to Deepwood by the train, 


which starts in five minutes ; so do you just get 
a nip of brandy to keep your clockwork in order, 
and then go back with me; and slippery as he 
is, see if I don’t lay hold of him yet.” 


Judge what my feelings were while I listened 
to Mr. Purkiss’s story. I was ready to bite my 


thumbs off with vexation. 

When we reached Deepwood, no Mr. Oldwink 
was to be seen ; and my companion laughed at 
me when I expressed my surprise at not finding 
him there. 

“To think you should expect such a thing !” 


said he. “Why he is miles off by this time, 
unless your mare has broken down.” Here was 
another blow forme, for I had no idea that 
he would take off with my mare. ‘It would 
not do for him to travel by rail,” added Mr. 
Purkiss, as an afterthought. ‘“ He was afraid of 
the telegraph.” 

We found on inquiry at the railway inn, that 
the old scamp had stayed there about five min- 
ates only, to bait the mare, and take some re- 
freshment ; and then, after asking a few questions 
respecting the roads, had set off at a good pace 
northward. In three minutes we had a gig out, 
a horse in the shafts, and ourselves seated behind 
it; and after learning which road the fugitives 
had taken, set off after them as hard as we 
could go. 

“ And Mrs. Oldwink, what of her?” said I to 
my companion. 

“Birds of a feather—you know the rest,” he 
replied, biting off the end of a cigar. 

It was a raw and bitter afternoon, with 
showers of sleety rain at intervals. The horse 
that carried us along was a good one, pretty 
near equal to my mare, and fresh to begin with. 
So on we went, over hill and dale, through a 
very wild and lonely country; every mile, as it 
seemed, leading us farther away from any town 
or village ; and with but one wayside inn to break 
the solitude, at which we stayed for a few minutes 
to bait our horse, and where we gathered tidings 
that made us hasten on again. We had got, 
perhaps, a matter of ten or twelve miles from 
Deepwood, when Mr. Purkiss sudden'y flung the 
cigar out of his mouth, gave the horse a sharp 
lash that made it bound madly forward, and 
pushing his hat tighter over his brows, gave 
vent to a smothered ‘Hurrah!’ There they 
were before us. 

It was some minutes before they found out that 
they were followed. Mrs. Oldwink, happening 
to turn her head, was the first to see us; next 
her husband gave a backward glance; and then, 
half-rising in his seat, lashed into my poor mare 
in a style that made my blood vil to see. 
Though we did our best, the distance between us 
gradually increased; and in one sense I could 
hardly regret that it was so, since it proved so 


plainly the superior bottom of my mare. There 
was not a word spoken for some time, so great 
was our anxiety. It had become a question of 
speed and endurance between the two horses. 
The road, which had been level and straight ‘or 
some distance, came at length to a considerable 
hill, nearly covered by a thick plantation of young 
trees, up the side of which it wound with a sharp 
curve. The gig before us passed out of sight 
when it reached this bend of the road, while we 
were still a considerable distance from it. When 
we came up to the curve, we saw that there was 
another bend in the opposite direction higher up 
the face of the hill, and that Oldwink had passed 
the second corner before we reached the first, and 
was therefure still out of view. The hill was so 
steep that we were obliged to allow the mare to 
walk up it, for fear of blowing her completely. 
What then was our surprise, on passing the sec- 
ond corner, to find the gig and it occupants only 
about fifty yards ahead of us. Purkiss rubbed 
his eyes as though he could hardly believe them. 
But there the fugitives were, real enough; for 
Oldwiok was looking over his shoulder as we 
turned the corner, and on seeing us took off his 
hat, and moved to us as though wishing us good 
day. 

“ Must have halted here a minute or two to 
breathe the mare,”’ said Mr. Purkiss, after cogi- 
tating for a few moments. 

“ He needn’t have done so,” said I, “ if he had 
understood how to manage her.” 

Oldwink moved rapidly ahead, and gradually 


placed the former distance between us. 

The afternoon was beginning to darken, and 
the mists to creep down the hill-sides. The road, 
though level, had now become very crooked ; and 
the gig before us was out of sight as often as not. 


Oldwink himself frequently looked back, but 
Mrs Oldwink sat calm and upright beside him, 


and never noticed us even with a glance. 

We had got, as near as I can reckon, about 
three miles past the hill, when, for the fifth or 
sixth time, we lost the gig before us behind a 
bend of the road. We were four minutes, I should 


say—or, at the outside, five—before we passed 


the corner, and recovered sight of it; and when 
we did see it, we both of us this time had need to 
rub our eyes in earnest. There—a hundred yards 
ahead of us—stood the gig ; and in it sat Mrs. 
Oldwink in the most unconcerned manner possi- 


ble; but Mr. Oldwink had disappeared, and 
with him the mare. Mr. Purkis pulled up sud- 


denly when this sight met his eyes. He knew 
no more than myself what to make of it. Old- 
wink certainly was gone—the mare certainly was 
gone; but why leave Mrs. Oldwink in that 
heartless manner to meet her fate alone? And 
why did that eccentric lady appear so perfectly 
unmoved at being thus unceremoniously deserted? 


Mr. Parkiss whistled softly to himself, while 


we advanced at a walk toward the deserted lady, 
who did not condescend even to turn her head 
when we drew up close behind her and descend- 
ed to accost her. 

Mr. Parkiss was the first to approach her. “A 
Dummy, by Jove!” he screamed, as he peered 
under the bonnet. ‘Done again, as I’m a 
sinner !” 

It was as he said. The figure we had taken 
for Mrs. Oldwink was merely two cross sticks 
placed upright in the gig, and covered by the 
lady’s ample shawl and bonnet—in fact, nothing 
more nor less than a respectable scarecrow. 

“ Well,” said I, scratching my head, “I con- 
fess I don’t see the meaning of this thing.” 

“You don't!” cried Mr. Purkiss, glancing 
savagely at me, for he was evidently out of tem- 
per at last. “ Why, what astupid you must be! 
Don’t you see, man, that when Oldwink halted 
close to the plantation, instead of his doing it to 
breathe the mare as we thought, he did it to give 
his wife an opportunity of making off into the 
wood with the jewelry? This thing was then 
dressed up, and we were enticed forward as far 
as this spot, in order to give the woman an op- 
portunity of getting clear away. And now, to 
finish the affair, Oldwink has made off with your 
mare across the country, and will meet his wife 
at some place agreed on, twenty or thirty miles 
away from this. Well, he’s a slippery customer 
and no mistake!” 

Further pursuit was useless for the present, 
even if we had known which road Oldwink had 
taken; and very down im the mouth we both 
looked as we turned our faces back to Deepwood, 
which we did not reach till far into night. 

What my wife had to say to me about this lit- 
tle affair when I got home, need not be set down 
here. And the wigging she gave Jim! Poor 


old girl! it served her to talk about for many a 
month after, so that I found it best after a while 
to shorten her tongue by buying her a peach-col- 
ored satin gown. 

I have nothing more to add, except that Mr. 
Oldwink and his wife were taken at Liverpool 
some three months :fier by Mr. Parkiss ; for 
some years after which event they were both 
cared for at the expense of an enlightened 
public. 


THE STEAMER “ NORTH STAR.” 


The engraving on page 237 represents the 
steamship “North Star,” built by Commodore 
Vanderbilt in 1853, for himself. Her first voyage 
was a pleasure trip to various ports of Europe, 
the liberal owner taking with him a company of 
ladies and gentlemen, numbering about forty. 
The idea was original and excited the greatest 
attention in Europe and this country. Rev. 
Dr. Choules, who ac:ompanied the expedition, 
and officiated as chaplain, commemorated the 
incidents of the voyage in a very readable book 
the “‘ Cruise of the North Star.” The writer of 
that work, and the commander, Captain El- 
dredge, both of whom contributed much to the 
success and enjoyment of the journey, are now 
no more. ‘The vessel is now on the line between 
New York and Panama. Built under the eye of 
the owner, she realized his views in a rare com- 
bination ofsymmetry and strength. She was built 
by Mr. Simonson, and is a fine specimen of 
American naval architecture. She is rated xt 
2500 tons. 

Apart from the beauty of her model, she is 
probably one of the strongest fastened vessels of 
her tonnage afloat. She is two hundred and 
sixty feet on the keel, two hundred and seventy 
feet on the spar deck, thirty eight breadth of 


beam, thirteen feet from floor timber to lower 
deck beams, seven feet eight inches between 
decks, seven feet six inches between main and 
spar decks, making her whole depth twenty-eight 
feet six inches. Her keel, of white oak, is fifteen 
inches sided by fourteen inches wide, stem and 
stern posts of the same material, with double 


aprons, and inner posts of live ouk, bolted 
through with 1 3-8 copper, bolts, deadwoods of 


white oak, and thirteen inches through, fastened 
with 1 1-2 inch copper bolts, in the most sub- 
stantial manner. The floor timbers are sided 
twelve inches, and moulded thirteen inches, being 
placed close together and bolted through side- 
ways with 1 1-2 inch bolts. The main kelsons, 


of which there are five rows extending the entire 


length of the ship, are of white oak, sided fifteen 
inches by 32 inches deep, the first tier being fas- 
tened with two copper bolts 1 1 2 inches in diam- 
eter, through every floor timber, the upper tiers 
secured to the lower one with large iron bolts. 
The bed upon which the engine rests is composed 
of four rows of kelsons, two feet two inches by 
five feet deep, secured by iron screw bolts driven 


from the bottom before the vessel was planked. 

The ceiling is of six inch yellow pine, and 
bolted in the same manner as the bilge streaks, 
forming one substantial mass of timber fourteen 
feet in depth. The lower deck clamps, on which 
the beams rest, are seven inches thick, thoroughly 
fastened with iron bolts driven from the outside, 
and rivetted on the inside. There are forty-five 
deck beams in the lower deck, with carlines be- 
tween, sided fifteen inches and moulded fourteen 
inches, with lodging and bosom knees of white 
oak, and a large hanging knee on each end. The 
engines were made at the Allaire works. The 
cabins, saloons and state-rooms are fitted up in 
that style of splendor which characterizes all of 
our sea goifg passenger steamers, and in which 
we surpass the decorations of all foreign vessels. 
We have now fairly shown the world that our 
mechanics and constructors are capable of pro- 
ducing Atlantic steamships of the greatest speed 
en | strength and may honorably defy competition 
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T should be known to every family in the United 
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{" There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
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PIMO WOMEN. 


SKETCHES OF INDIAN TRIBES. 

On this and the next page we have placed a series of well en- 
graved illustrations from authentic sketches, delineating represen- 
tatives of the various tribes of aborigines yet existing in the west 
and south, still preserving the customs of their savage ancestors, 
still subsisting chiefly by the chase, and finding their supreme 
glory in battle, in spite of persistent efforts to civilize them and 
change their habits, in spite of the progressing wave of civilization 
rolling towards and from the Pacific, and threatening the ultimate 
extinction of the primitive lords of the soil. Of the number of 
Indians still existing in North America, few are seen in the older 
and more densely settled States. Here and there, surrounded by 
white men, as at Marshpee, in this State, a little handful cling to- 

er, who have adopted some of the habits of the whites, but the 
possibility of the co-existence of the Indian and the white man, 
seems an established rule only proved by exception. There is, 
with the Indian, an innate repugnance to the regular labor and 
steady habits which give the white race its preeminence. They 
are emphatically the children of the forest and the wild. The 
chase, “image of war,” with its wild excitement, its dangers and 
adventures, has still an invincible charm for them. War, too, is 
their passion. How few and far between are the examples of red 
men laying aside the bow and the rifle, and betaking themselves 
to agricultural and mechanical arts. No—their day bas passed 
away, their sun has set. Year by year, their numbers diminish, 
year by year their territory is contracted, and year by year the 
cities of the pale-faces encroach upon their hunting-grounds and 

i 8. They have borrowed from the whites only weapons of 
destruction and potions of death. There is something melan- 
choly in this obliteration of a race of men. Their doom was 


sealed the moment the keel of the discoverer’s 
caravel grated on the sands of St. Salvador. 
The white winged messengers that bore to the 
shores of the New World the cross and the 
standard of Castile and Arragon, brought 
also the death-warrant of the red men. The 
story of their wrongs at the hands of the Span- 
iards is too trite to be repeated. Doomed to 
degrading toil, plundered, insulted, outraged, 
the gentle savages of the tropic wilted away 
before the breath of the white invaders. The 
Indians of the north were made of sterner 
stuff, and experienced more justice at the 
hands of the whites. Still they were treated 
with sufficient severity ; and when they chose 
to send the snake-skin and arrows, in token of 
defiance, the war they courted was waged with 
pitiless sternness. The “heathen salvages ” 
were shot like dogs, and in spite of all their 
bravery and adroitness, and knowledge of the 
country, they proved no match for the men 
who hed beaten the royal troops at Worcester 
and Naseby, the iron men of the “ Bible and 
the Sword,’”’ who overturned the British mon- 
arch. Poetry, song and painting have em- 
balmed the memory of the old possessors of 
the soil; but they themselves have left no 
memorials in the lands which they once occu- 
pied. Their frail wigwams have long since 
perished ; the ploughshare has obliterated all 
traces of the graves of the dead, and only here 
and there a lake, a river or a mountain, pre- 
serves the music of their disused tongue. Why 
need we wonder that with so many traditions 
of departed glory and landed wealth as they 
possess, they sometimes fiercely turn to bay 
and avenge the wrongs of their ancestors on 
the descendants of the men who dispossessed 
them of their native soil? 
It is vain to quote the ar- 
guments of learned writers 
to show that nomadic 
tribes have no right to any 


this protuberance the women carry their young children, a 
pasting around the child, and the ends tied together in front of 
the mother. Both sexes paint, and the men wear longer hair than 
the women. Their language is not sweet, but the two dameels 
before us glory in the soft names of Ma-vah and Le-och. Unmar- 
ried women are taken care of by the tribes ; when a death occurs in a 
village it isimmediately deserted ; and the bodies of their dead the 
consume with fire. They are fond of games, and squat down an 

lay a game of cards, even upon a journey. Although constantly 
in the water, these Indians never use canoes, but swim from shore 
to shore. In their rude way they cultivate melons, corn, pump- 
kins, and beans, the last being a main dependence, and their favor- 
ite animal food is the mule. 

Another of our portraits is that of Noco-shimatt-tash-tanaki, or 
Grisly Bear. He is a Seminole, and the principal chief of that 

rt of his nation, consisting of about 2500 souls, who emi 

rom Florida a few years ago, and now reside on the prairies west 

of the Arkansas River. e comes of the same cunning, ferocious, 
and determined race who so long defied the power of the govern- 
ment. Though accustomed to the use of the horse, it will be per- 
ceived that our friend prefers to stand forth as a pedestrian. 

Another curious race, found in the Valley of the Gila, are the 
Pimo Indians, two females of whom are represented in our first 
engraving. They are farther advanced in the ways of civilization 
than any other barbarous people on the Mexican frontier. They 
have among them many great warriors, and yet they habitually 
work laboriously in the field. They are the owners of fine horses 
and mules, fat oxen, cows, pigs, poultry,etc. They consider them- 
selves the descendants of the Aztecs, and claim Montezuma to 
have been of their tribe. Their huts are of an oval shape, not 
high, built of reeds and mud, and thatched with wheat straw ; their 
country, during the proper season, being covered with fields of the 
waving golden grain. 

Another of our engravings represents a Lipan warrior. He be- 
longs to a tribe residing in Texas, and numbering not more than 
six hundred souls. Though they have rendered some service as 
guides, they are in reality, a race of horse thieves; and the fine 
animal upon which the Indian is mounted is, probably, one of the 


territory which is needed 
by civilized men, it is vain 
to tell how many jack- 
knives and brass buttons, 
and iron nails were given 
for the site of a city; we 
must look at these contests from an Indian 
stand-point. Then, while we admit that the 
fire and sword must be used to guard our fron- 
tier, we can conceive how it is there that scenes 
of blood and vengeance occur. Critically ex- 
amined, there is little to excite sympathy in 
the Indian character. The Indians are, al- 
most to a man, cruel, haughty and sensual. 
They degrade their women and load them 
with the severest tasks. Even their bravery is 
not of that exalted character which commands 
admiration, and is always tarnished with feroc- 
ity. Mutilation and torture are freely inflicted 
on the fallen foe, and a tribe rarely takes the 
war-path if it is not sure that its numbers are 
far greater than those of the enemy. Yet 
there are many striking traits in the Indian 
character, a certain picturesqueness of thought 
and language, hospitality, respect for the dead, 
contempt of suffering. Pucts and romance- 
writers have made the most of these salient 
features, but it is not in poetry and romance 
that we are to look for faithful delineations of 
the Indian race. We must rather seek them 
in the stories of pioneers and hunters, of trav- 
ellers who have “ summered and wintered 
them, of explorers, traders and agents. 

The accompanying pictures are all authen- 
tic. One of them (the third) represents a fam- 
ily of Diegeno Indians on their travels. This 

le are of the San 
io country, and are 
among its curiosities. 
They were converted by 
the Jesuits many years 
They became partly 
civilized and were indus- 
trious and happy, and col- 
lected many comforts 
about them. Naturally lazy and incapable of 
self-government, and deeply imbued with all 
the traits of the wild Indian, they soon degen- 
erated, after the missions had fallen from un- 
der the rule of the church, and have become 
worse than in their original condition. Man 
of their women are said to be beautiful and all 
of them are well developed and superbly 
formed. They imitate the ‘whites in dress, 
and on a single person one may sometimes see 
odds and ends of clothing from all parts of the 
world. Adjoining the Diegeno, and owning 
a part of the same great valley, that of the 
Colorado, is the nation of Yuma 4mdians, 
delineated in our last engraving. These are 
said to be a very treacherous people ; they con- 
quer by craft and cunning, and delight in 
midnight attacks ; they invite each other to 
feasts under the garb of friendship, and sud- 
denly fall upon and kill their guests ; or, tak- 
ing advantage of the absence of the warriors 
from their villages, massacre the old women 
and the young children, and carry off as pris- 
oners the young women and larger children. 
They possess but few horses, and carry on 
their expeditions on foot. Their war weapons 
are bows and arrows, clubs and knives, with 
which they make sad havoc among their ene- 
mies. They are of the medium height, and of 
a dark brown color, and many of the women 
are beautiful in form. An essential article of 
dress, worn by the met as depicted in one of 
our sketches, is a piece of coarse cloth; and 
the women wear a becoming dress, woven out 
of the inner bark of the willow, which article 
is also represented. The front portion is 
woven plain, but the back into an irregular 
shape, with a lump on each side, answering 
the purpose and like a bustle. On 
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acquisitions of his last foray. Another tribe of aborigines is, that 
known by the name of Papagos. They wander over the country 
from San Javier as far west as the Tinagas Altas. They were at 
one time a formidable tribe, and waged unceasing war against the 
Mexicans. They are comparatively well off in worldly goods, 
planting corn and wheat, and possessing cattle and horses 
are, at the present time, a quiet and inoffensive tribe. The women 
dress respectably, but the men go nearly naked. One portion of 
the tribe have a superstition which makes them afraid of water, 
reventing them from erecting their houses in sight of a river or a 
ake ; while others prefer a residence on the immediate banks of 
the salt lakes near the Gulf of California. The two specimens 
shown in our secord illustration, are accurate representations of 
the women of the tribe. 


HOTEL AT PERA. 

We were shown directly to our apartments, and the first sight 
of a room—large enough, if divided, to make three ordinary draw- 
ing rooms—affected us somewhat like the entrance into a museum. 
Passing through it we found our sleeping ments, consisting 
of three or four consecutive divisions of the length of the large 
hall, which formed the back 7 of the building. They were 
scantily but comfortably furnished, and commanded a view of a 
portion of the sea and some interesting parts of the city; but the 
prospect of the smiling garden and grounds connected with the 
French palace, that lay directly beneath our windows, was more 
cheering and less strange than any other object. The large hall 
that was to be our drawing-room had neither stove nor fireplace ; 
and the day after we became its occupants, the weather was 80 
cold that it snowed nearly all day long. A large copper vessel, 
called a mangal, in which were three or four quarts of burning 
charcoal, was placed in the room, around which we all huddled, in 
the vain hope of making ourselves comfortable. If we succeeded, 
as we sat crouching over it, in getting a little glow in our blue 
noses, and in thawing the benumbed ends of our fingers, it was at 
the fearful expense of severe headaches and dizzy brains. 
another mangal was added, and large screens of baize, or some- 
thing of the sort, were spread round the vessels of coal, forming @ 
little apartment, ta whieh we sought shelter.— 7he and Harem. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A MORNING WITH ROSA BONHEUR. 

By birth Rosa Bonheur belongs to France—by the rights of 
genius, to the world. She is the most distinguished female paint- 
er living or dead. No other has won so wide a fame—no other 
built a reputation on so broad and firm a basis. Wherever Art is 
known and talked of, Rosa Bonheur is known and talked of. In 
France, England, America, Germany, and the smalier — 
of Europe, the name of Rosa Bonheur is a household word. 

At twelve o’clock on the eleventh of March we were set down 
at No. 32 Rue d’Assas, and passed through a gate and down to 
the farther end of a garden, where we entered the vestibule of a 
small cottage house, the present residence of Rosa Bonheur. We 
sent up our card, and in a few moments were seated in her atelier 
—a large, square, oaken-furnished room on the second — 
talking with the little painter with as much familiarity as if we 
had known her all our lifetime. In a clear, rather thin voice, 
Rosa ran on about art and art-life for half an hour, only leaving 
us room to slip in the points of conversation edgewise. 

“ You have accomplished much, mademoiselle,” we said, glanc- 
the easel, called Zes Moutons” (The 

eep). 

“ Yes,” she replied, “I have been a faithful student since I 
was ten years old. I have copied no master. I have studied na- 
ture, and expressed to the best of my ability the ideas and feel- 
ings with which she has inspired me. Art is an absorbent—a 
tyrant. It demands heart, brain, soul, body, the entireness of its 
votary. Nothing less will win its highest favor. I wed art. It 
is my husband—my world—my life-dream—the air I breathe. I 
know nothing else—feel nothing else—think nothing else. My 
soul finds in it the most complete satisfaction.” 

“ You have not married?” we said. 

“ Have I not said that I married Art ? 
any other husband ? 


What could I do with 
Iam not fit to be a wife in the common 


acceptation of that term. Men must marry women who have no 
absorbent, no idol. 
other topic.” 
“You don’t love society?” we said. 
“Yes Ido,” she replied, with an air of impatience; “but I 


But the subject is painful; give me some 


A LIPAN WARRIOR. 


select that which pleases me most. I love the society of nature ; 
the company of horses, bulls, cows, sheep, dogs—all animals. I 
often have large receptions where they are the only guests. [also 
like the society of books and the thoughts of great minds. I like 
George Sand. She is a great genius. The world has wronged 
her—society outraged her. Go to see her. You will like her. I 
have no taste for general soviety—no interest in its frivolities. I 
only seek to be known through my works. If the world feel and 
un them, I have succeeded.” 

“ Have you given the Women’s Rights question any attention ?” 
we asked. 

“ Women’s rights !—women’s nonsense!” she answered. “ Wo- 
men should seek to establish their rights by good and great wérks, 
and not by conventions If I had got up a convention to debate 
the question of my ability to paint ‘ Marché aux Chevaur,’ (The 
Horse Fair,) for which England would pay me forty thousand 
francs, the decision would have been against me. I felt the power 
within me to paint. 1 cultivated it, and have produced works that 
have won the favorable verdicts of the great judges. I have no 
patience with women who ask permission to think !"" 

At this moment two or three visitors entered, and while Rosa 
was occupied with them, we busied ourselves by making notes of 
things in the ateier. On the wall to the left of the entrance was 
a head of a buck, with long, branching horns; one of a goat, an- 
other of a bull; an imperfect skeleton of a horse, and } a i 
of various animals At the farther end of the room stood a | 
oaken case filled with stuffed birds of all sizes and descriptions, 

ow the top of it, in a perfect state of preservation, were an 
eagle, a hawk, an owl, and a parrot. On wall, opposite the 
door, were a pair of landscapes representing a storm rushing be 
tween the , and clouds breaki on theie tops. The third 
and fourth walls were taken up with the busts of horses, cows, 
, dogs, cats, wolves, etc., in bronze and plaster, modelled by 
Rosa’s own hand. All about the waxed floor were spread out the 
their 


—— skins of cows, bulls, s i uplifted 
, and bears, goats, sheep, dogs and wolves with their fierce 


After a short flirtation with the —— which 
spoke tolerable French, we took our leave, 
promising to meet Rosa at the School of De- 
sign for Women on the next Friday, where 
she goes once per week to give alesson. This 

hool was ded by Rosa’s father. At his 
death she became its sole mistress, but now 
entrusts it mostly to the care of her sister and 
brother. There are about fifty regular pupils 
who receive instruction gratis. 

Rosa Bonheur has many proofs of the re- 
ward of industry. If she wished to make a 
small fortune in a few days it would be easy 
for her to do it in England, by opening there 
an exhibition of her pictures and sketches. 
“« Marché aux Chevaur,” (The Horse Fair,) 
which was exhibited at Williams & Stevens’s 
a year or two ago, and which was so well re- 
ceived by the New York press, was bought by 
Mr. Gamber, an English editor, for forty 
thousand francs. When Rosa visited Eng- 
land she was received like a princess. Amer- 
ica also paid, the last year, ten thousand dol- 
lars for a View in the Pyrenees ””—one of 
her least known pictures. A rich Hollander, 
visiting her atelier recently, offered her a thou- 
sand crowns for a small sketch that she could 
have painted in two hours. “It is impossible 
to comply with your request,” she said, “I 
am not inspired.” Mademoiselle Bonheur is 
below the medium height of women; in ap- 
pearance, about thirty-five years old ; petite, 
with quick, piercing blue eyes, and brown 
hair, worn short, and parted on the side, like 
a boy’s. Her dress was a brown alpacca skirt 
sans crinoline, with a blouse jacket of black 


cloth. She looked very boyish. Madem- 
oiselle also has an atelier in the country, where 
she spends much time. 


When in the city she wears 
the costume of her sex; 
but never ventures outside 
the barrier except in her 
masculine gear. There 
are many anecdotes in cir- 
culation about the little 
painter. One day, when 
she returned from the coun- 
try, she found a messenger 
awaiting to announce to her the sudden illness 
of one of her young friends. Rosa did not 
wait to change her male attire, but hastened 
to the bedside of the young lady. In a few 
minutes after her arrival, the doctor, who had 
been sent for, entered, and seeing a young 
man (as he supposed from the costume), seat- 
ed on the side of the bed, with his arm round 
the neck of the sick girl, thought he was an 
intruder, and retreated with all possible speed. 
“O, run after him! He thinks you are m 
lover, and has gone and left me to die!” 
cried the sick girl. Rosa flew down the stairs, 
and soon returned with the modest doctor, 
who said he did not wish to intrude. On an- 
other occasion, mademoiselle had tickets sent 
her for the theatre. She had an important 
picture in hand, and continued at the easel till 
the was announced. “ Yes,” said 
Rosa, “I am ready ;” and away she went to 
the theatre just as she was. fine gentle- 
man in the next box to hers looked at her 
with surprise, turned up his nose, affected 
great disgust, and went into the vestibule to 
seek the manager. Having found him he 
went off in a rage: 

“Who is this woman in the box next to 
mine, in an old calico dress, covered with 

aint and oil? The odor is terrible. Turn 

r out! If you do not, I will nover enter 
your theatre again. It is 
an insult to res 
poopie to admit such a 

king creature into the 
dress circle.” The mana- 

went to the box, and 

a moment discovered 
who the offensive person 
was. Returning to the 
fine white-gloved gentleman, he informed him 
that the lady was no less than Mademoiselle 
Rosa Bonheur, the great painter. ‘ Rosa 
Bonheur!” he gasped. ‘‘ Who'd have thought . 
it?” — my apology to her. I dare not 
enter her presence again.’”— Correspondence 
Home Journal. 

SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION, 

We give below an interesting statement of 
the services of the soldiers now living in the 
State of Ohio, whose names are upon the 
roll of the pension office: James sednennet, 
now living in Ohio, enlisted for three years, 
in 1777, at Easton, Pennsylvania, and marched 
to rendezvous near Trenton, New Jersey, and 
thence to Germantown, Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing this period was in several skirmishes with 
the enemy, but the engagement at German- 
town was the first regular battle he was in. 
Soon after, returned to Trenton, and was oc- 
cupied at intervals in pursuing and i 
the British and Hessians, as well as avenging 
the mercenary depredations and outrages com- 
mitted upon the inhabitants of New Jersey. 
Was one of the actors in the battle of Mon- 
mouth, when the excessive heat of the day, 
combined with the dust and smoke of the con- 
test, and the two frequent use of cold water, 
caused so much suffering as well as death to 
many of the combatants. This soldier was 
under the immediate command of Col. Seeley. 
and well recollects the undaun' courage and 
untiring activity displayed during the battle 
by him and Gen. Forman, and the conspicuous 
manner in which both passed along the lines 
several times to animate the soldiers. 

Adam Link, now in Ohio, entered the reg- 
ular service in 1777. His father, a bold, fear- 


GRISLY BEAR, A SEMINOLE CHIEF. 


less man, had settled in Washington county, Pennsylvania, and 
in opposition to the advice of friends, on the extreme borders of 
civilization, near the Virginia line. Being thus exposed to the 
subtle dangers which then surrounded a frontier life, in the vicin- 
ity of Indians unfriendly to the whites, Adam acquired in the 
hardships and dangers of border warfare an experience which 
fitted him for future service in the cause of his country, as well as 
to assist in the protection of the property and the lives of the 
family. Immediately upon the commencement of hostilities the 
Indians made a descent upon the settlement, captured his father, 
then murdered and scalped him, burnt the house and barn, des- 
troyed a large field of corn, a hundred hogs, forty sheep, all the 
cattle and horses, and three hundred bushels of wheat. From 
this period the family, from having enjoyed an unusual amount 
of wealth and independence, were at once depressed into poverty, 
and suffered great privation and danger during the remainder of 
the war. At the time of his enlistment under Captain Mason, 
so well was he known as to cause this remark to be made of him : 
“ He is a good marksman, and will now have an opportunity to 

his skill.” At different periods he served in the i 

heeling, Moore, Dements, and Shepherd Forts, and acted as 
an Indian spy, as well as scouting along the frontier; was at 
Wheeling garrison when Capt. Mason was shot through the hips. 

John Strait, now living in Ohio, entered the Rhode Island 
in 1775, commanded by Col. Varnum ; has served under Generals 
Greene and Sullivan; was in the regiment that landed on the 
island and marched against the British fort on Batt’s Hill, bat 
found that it was evacuated ; was at the battle of Newport. Be- 
sides these three we know not that there are any other of these 
old veterans in the State.— Washington Constitution. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one povese $2 50 
One Copy, tWO YEATES. 400 
Five copies, OM€ Fear. 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter-up 

Of the . 00000000 20 00 


One copy of PrcrorraL, and one copy of 
Tae FLAG oF ovr Union, together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hovuseceerer, Taunrox.—In Russia, where the 
of the moth it such ive mischief, it 
comes a subject of importance to fiod some ceunteract- 
ing agency. The furs, which are there so universally 
worn, are ooe of the principal causes which engender 
this destructive insect. It is found by experience in 
that country that nothing is so efficacious as a prevent- 
ive as avery strong tobacco, known by the name of 
Mahorka. A portion of this placed on any article 
proves the most effectual antidote that can be used. 

Exma V —* Grecian ” paioting and “ Oriental’’ painting 
are only old processes revived. 


‘J. C —It is true that many English people do not travel 


on the contioent this year owing to the unmamiable 
feelings with which they are regarded every where. 

Popm.—The Confession of Faith, presented by the Pro- 
testants ia 1530 to the Emperor Charlies V., is calied 
the Confession, because it was presented to 
the emperor in the city of Augsburg. 

Srupent.— The power of flight given to some birds is most 
extraerdinary ; the frigate bird, for instance, is known 
to perform a journey of twelve huadred miles without 

ng one instant to rest its wings, even on the sur- 
of the ocean. A shark will also follow a vessel 
from America to Europe without any intermission. 

Qui Tam, Rockport, Mass.—Ames received $500 for his 
portrait of Choate, and has received orders for a 
duplicate. 

Beouner.—At an dioner table it has 
pow becone an es' custom Ww have nothing but 
dessert and flowers on the table. All the dishes are 
—s at the side tables, and the vegetables handed 
round. 

Forester ’'—Thirty-one coal burning engines are in 
use on the Hudson River Railroad, reducing the cur- 
rent expenses of each engine, according to the estimate, 
some forty-five per cent. All our principal railways, 
running through thickly settled districts, where wood 
is scarce and dear, will soon employ coal burners ex- 
clusively. 

Cc. C., Wheeling.—Insects and worms have white (or 
colorless) and cold blood. Animals with cold blood are 
— more tenacious of life than those with warm 

lood 

8. C.—Ostriches in confinement seem to have a craving 
for stone and iron. An ostrich died lately near Uaen, 
France, in whose stomach was found a closed knife, 
some stones, some nails and a file. 

Voracer.—We leara from the correspondent of an ex- 
change paper that persons arriving in New York will 
hereafter be spared much annoyaace, as police officers 
are now placed at each steamboat landiog and railroad 
depot to protect them from the outrages and imposi- 
tions of hackmen, runners. etc. Strangers should al- 
ways state their wants to an officer, whose duty it is to 
give them all the information required. 


HOW MUCH THEY EAT IN PARIS. 

If in the insane visions of a raging fever, we 
conjared up the image of a vast, ravenous, sens- 
ual being, opening a million hungry mouths, we 
could hardly conceive of the possibility of satis- 
fying his tremendous appetite. But this monster 
is no fiction of the imagination—it is no creation 
of the delirium of fever; it exists, it lives, it 
opens its million mouths, seeking what it may 
devour, and this monstrous eater is named Paris. 
Let us see what it costs to supply the cormorant 
with meat and drink for a year. The quan- 
tity of water consumed cannot be estimated ; 
that which is purchased for the use of families 
and individuals, costs 4,000,000 of francs. And 
for the other items. Flour, 62,000,000; meat, 
95,000,000 ; cooked meat, (principaHy pork), 
34,000,000 ; wine, 196,000,000 ; alcohol, in vari- 
ous shapes, 34,000,000 ; beer, 8,000,000; cider, 
vinegar, olive oil, etc. 7,000,000; poultry and 
game, 20,000,000; butter, 27,000,000; eggs, 
9,000,000 ; pies, truffles, and other costly deli- 
cacies, 2,000,000; milk, 14,000,000; fresh fish, 
12,000,000 ; oysters, 2,000,000 ; vegetables and 
fruits, 40,000,000; sugar, coffee, tea, cheese, 
dried fish, salt, spices, etc, 72,000,000; paid to 
pastry cooks, restaurants, etc. for special culin- 
ary preparations, 8,000,000 ; fuel, for cooking, 
10,000,000 ; making a grand total of 656,000,000 
of francs, or $131,200,000. . 

The above valuation is based on ordinary 
years. It corresponds to the average prices for 
provisions, and to an accidental inflation caused 
by bad seasons. Admitting this figure of 
$131,200,000 as the expression of the sum paid 
by the Parisian consumers for their food, the ex- 
penditure of each individual is $124 60 a year, 
or thirty-four cents a day, nearly. 

It is unnecessary to remark that the distribu- 
tion is not equal. The luxury of opulent tables 
is balanced by the trivial consumption of young 
children, old men, the invalids, or by the com- 
pulsory privations of extremely poor people. 

The cost of living in Paris varies according to 
style. In general, a good dinner costs you from 
4 to 6 francs ; a more pretentious one from 10 to 
16 francs; @ dinner “fit to set before a king” 
from 20 to 25 francs. Then, in certain quarters 
of Paris, along the Marché des Innocents, for 
instance, you will find little tables set in the 
open air, where you can buy a dish of something 


for two or three cents. There are men who deal 
in soups alone, and will give you a bowl, such as 
it is, for a cent. ‘There is a woman who perambu- 
lates the quays or the boulevards in the Temple 
quarter, carrying before her a chafing-dish and 
a stove, who sells you sausages smoking hot, or 
fried potatoes, paper cornets, or fritters. Her 
portable establishment farnishes a complete din- 
ner, meat, vegetables and dessert for 5 or 6 cents. 
Many a hard-up student, or used-up Bohemian, 
lives in this way, till’ something turns up,” a /a 
Micawber. 
SMALL THINGS. 

It is a proof of a very unphilosophic mind to 
despise small things. ‘Despise not the day of 
small things,” is a sacred injunction, full of the 
highest wisdom and philosopiy. The greatest 
fortunes are but the aggregation of trivial sums ; 
the greatest achievements are but the unity of 
minute particulars. An ancient king of France 
took it into his head to form a library, and set 
up in the literary business with a capital of ten 
volumes. The library—the imperial library of 
Paris, now contains 700,000 volumes, and is of 
countless worth. 

A quarrel about a pig is said to have involved 
us in the war of 1812 with Great Britain. We 
quote the story as we have seen it, without 
vouching for its historical accuracy: “ Two 
neighbors, both of the old federal school of poli- 
tics, who had lived in the city of Providence, R. 
L,, chanced to quarrel. And so it happened, one 
was the owner of a pig, who had an irresistible 
inclination to perambulate in the garden of the 
next neighbor. The owner of the garden com- 
plained of the pig-sty being insufficient to restrain 
the pig, and the neighbor replied, it was all be- 
cause he kept his fences in such ill repair. The 
pig was taking his morning walk, when he was 
surprised in the act of rooting up some very val- 
uable bulbous roots ; this was the ‘ last feather :’ 
the owner of the garden put a pitchfork into his 
tender sides, and killed him outright. At the 
coming election, the owner of the garden was a 
candidate for a seat in the legislature, and failed 
by one vote, the vote of his incensed neighbor, 
who voted against him. At the election ofa 
senator, the democratic candidate was elected 
by one vote—and when the question of war with 
England was before the senate, it was declared 
by a majority of one vote, so that but for the pig, 
we should probably have been saved from this 
war.” Is it not a momentous question? We 
might multiply examples, and illustrations, to 
give force to the admonition, not to despise 
small things. 


> 


Suarp Practice.—A colored man, who 
owns a farm in Bedford, and who sells hay in 
this city, has been detected in a singular fraud. 
His wagon has been seized, and a false bottom 
found, in which was a quantity of sand and mud 
weighing four hundred and fifty pounds, which 
sand and mud his customers had been for some 
time paying foras good hay. His property has 
been attached by his defrauded customers. 


Harry highest eulogi- 
um of Mr. Webster’s ability that occurs in the 
recent address of Edward Everett, is where he 
says of the former that “there are few who would 
not confess, when they agreed with him, that he 
had expressed their opinions better than they cou'd 
do it themselves.” 


Take our Apvice.—Enclose twenty-five 
cents to John J. Dyer & Co., No. 35 School 
Street, Boston, and order a copy of that great cu- 
riosity, Zhe Jilustrated Scrap Book, which will 
come to you with its five hundred engravings, 
post paid, by return of mail. 


Supmarine Exproir.—A man named Wil- 
son, dressed in a suit of patent submarine armor, 
has walked across the Schuylkill River, under 
water, at Philadelphia. Every one to his taste ; 
most people try to keep their heads above water ! 


AN unrortuNATE Man.—The man who won 
a thousand dollars on a fight between a saw horse 
and a hydraulic ram, recently lost all his money 
on a mill race. 


Loncrvity.—The oldest person living in 
Chelsea, Mass., is an Irish woman aged 104 
years! 


Srronc-Mixpep.—A woman ir Worcester, 
Mass., cowhided a man there the other day. 


SHREVE, BROWN & CO.’S ESTABLISHMENT, 

In all the great cities of Europe and America, 
the most attractive establishments to visitors and 
residents are those devoted to the sale of silver 
ware and jewelry. Here wealth is displayed in 
its most tangible and concentrated form, and 
finds its expression in the most minute and cu- 
rious workmanship. Many of these magazines 
are sumptuous and splendid, but we quéstion if 
there is anywhere, either in Europe or America, 
one more tasteful and elegant, more comprehen- 
sive and complete, than that of Messrs. Shreve, 
Brown & Co., (formerly Jones, Ball & Co.), No. 
226 Washington, and No. 1 Summer Streets, 
Boston. None of the jewelry stores in the gal- 
leries of the Palais Royal, Paris, begin to com- 
pare with this ornament of our city, either in ele- 
gance or in completeness of stock. Notwith- 
standing the modern progress of luxury, the es- 
tablishment has never yet been eclipsed or even 
rivalled. Fitted up with true artistic taste, it 
must always please the refined and intelligent. 
It is furnished in its whole extent—some 125 
feet in length, by 67 feet in breadth—from floor 
to ceiling, with costly and elegant goods. The 
cases enclose magnificent specimens of silver 
ware, watches, from the most celebrated manu- 
facturers, diamonds, emeralds, pearls, etc., etc., 
set in thousand forms which art has devised to 
meet the caprices of fashion and the patronage 
of wealth. It is a dazzling gallery of riches and 
splendor. In various parts of the spacious store 
are statuettes and other articles of bronze, of 
elaborate workmanship and high cost. Messrs. 
Shreve, Brown & Co. are constantly importing 
these gems direct from the ateliers of the most 
celebrated artists in the world. The stock em- 
braces every article that artists in bronze, gold 
and silver, and that dealers in precious stones 
supply, and the extensive correspondence of the 
firm enables them to fill orders for every object 
of virtu which they do not themselves manufac- 
ture. Whether we survey the exterior or the in- 
terior of this magnificent store, whether we con- 
template its costly contents in detail, or in refer- 
ence to the whole, we find nothing to criticize 
and nothing to suggest. It completely fills the 
eye and satisfies the taste, and must be regarded, 
in every respect, as a model establishment. 


4 » 


A DISCOVERY AS TO BUTTER. 

A New Yorker in the country writes thus to 
the New York Tribune of his success in investi- 
gating the, to him, mysteries of butter making: 
“It always used to bother us where butter came 
from. Our idea was that it must have come 
from a salt mine, mixed up in some inscrutable 
way in tubs. But it appears that butter is made 
by women. We happened one day to be out in 
the place called the ‘ wood house,’ when a very 
singular occurrence took place. A woman who 
was there put on an apron, and then proceeded 
towards a singular-looking institution with a 
stick in it. Taking hold of this stick, she began 
working it up and down as though her very life 
depended on the operation. ‘ What in the name 
of wonder are you doing there?’ said we. 
‘ Making butter, you fool.’ Being in pursuit of 
knowledge, we disregarded the superfluous ap- 
pellation, and mildly asked her the rationale of 
the process, when, to our astonishment, she 
wheeled upon us and delivered herself of the fol- 
lowing remarkable sentiment: ‘Naow, look a 
here, mister, I don’t warnt none of your gas. 
You’ve been a follering me areound and areound 
ever since you've been here, and I wont stand 
it no longer. Naow go.’ We went, but we 
knew one thing—butter is made by women in 
some way or other.” 


» 


GREELEY AND THE Mormons.—In spite of 
the very moderate manner in which Horace 
Greeley spoke of the Mormons, Heber Kimball 
has been opening all the sluices of his billings- 
gate upon him. His gentlest assertion is that 
Horace “is the greatest liar on the face of the 
earth.” 


> 
We pexy 1T.—The London Times has the 
audacity to say “the best thumbed book in the 
public library of Boston is—what? That sa- 
cred volume which is, somewhat irreverently, 
known in the land of its birth as the Snob’s Bible 
—we mean the British Peerage.” 


+ > 


ovr.—The New Haven Register re- 
lates that an actor at one of the theatres was 
called out four times in one evening, not long 
ago—twice by asheriff, once by a tailor, and once 
by an irresistible desire to imbibe. 


LARGE GREEK CONTRACT. 

We are permitted, says the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, to state that the American Bank 
Note Company, which organized last year, and 
is now in active operation in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building, has just completed a contract 
for the National Bank of Greece, providing that 
institution with notes of various denominations, 
engraved in the highest style which the art has 
yet attained in any country. The general ap- 
pearance of the notes, in comparison with those 
commonly issued by American banks, is not re- 
markable, except that they are larger and have 
rough edges—in the latter respect resembling 
notes of the Bank of England. The paper is 
made expressly for the Greek Bank, with a wa- 
ter-mark, and is printed in three colors—black, 
red, and green. All have the name of the bank 
inscribed across the left kand; and among the 
embellishments is a portrait of the governor of 
the bank, the national coat of arms, and a beau- 
tiful vignette. One of the latter represents the 


. temple of Theseus, at Athens. These notes are 


bound in volumes, and cut out as issued, leaving 
a marginal record of their number and amount. 
Their denominations are severally ten, twenty- 
five, and one hundred drachmas; six drachmas 
being equivalent to adollar. Their size varies 
a trifle, increasing according to the amount ot 
the note. 

This is the first contract of any magnitude for 
bank note engraving ever executed in this coun- 
try, for any European government; and, having 
been awarded to United States engravers, con- 
trary to all precedent, and in face of the strong 
competition offered by the engravers of Europe, 
may very naturally be construed as a high com- 
pliment to American art. It is also gratifying 
so far as it indicates the progress of the Great 
Republic in national greatness and renown. In 
mechanics, the superior skill of the United States 
has been repeatedly acknowledged, as in naval 
architecture, the construction of implements of 
war, agriculture, etc.; but in the arts we have 
not made equal advance. In painting and 
sculpture we are only beginning to attract atten- 
tion. Bank note engraving, however, has been 
carried to a degree of excellence equalled in no 
other part of the world. 


An unLucKkY Hesrew. —A Jew residing 
at Lyons, lately lost his purse, containing 1200 
francs, and advertised the loss in the usual way, 
The next day he received this letter :—“ Ami- 
able Israelite,—It is I who have found your 1200 
francs and you may weep for them, for you will 
never get them back. I am leading the life of a 
Sardanapalus. Here is an account of what I 
have this day had for breakfast and for dinner. 
[A detail of the two meals was here given] I 
shall continue to live in this manner, gracious 
Hebrew, until your 1200 francs are exhausted, and 
I will finish by drinking a glass of wine to your 
health.” 


A vaLuaBLe Merrscuaum —The Philadel- 
phia North American tells of a “ splendid article 
in the way of a meerschaum,” which is in the 
possession of Dr. Morris J. Asce, of Jefferson 
College. It formerly belonged to the King of 
Prussia, and was colored ina most effectual 
manner. Its royal owner caused it to be smoked 
by a whole regiment of soldiers, until it was as 
black as anthracite, one man passing it to his com- 
rade as soon as he had enjoyed it sufficiently 
himself. 
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A Yankee Girt —A New London girl at 
San Antonio, Texas, keeps a bowling saloon 
and offers herself to roll with any amateur in the 
country. She finds plenty who are willing to 
try their hand with her, and she pockets the 
change, never as yet having been beaten. She 
states that in six months she cleared $2000. 

Howarp house, under 
its present management, is reaping a rich har- 
vest, a return which is fully merited by the lib- 
eral and excellent style in which its performances 
are given. The company is a remarkably tal- 
ented one, and the appointments very perfect. 


Generous Brequest.—The late M. A. Bow- 
den, of Georgia, left the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars to the Glenville College and 
Military Institute, to be applied to the payment 
of professors and the education of poor boys. 


Goop ucmorep Satire.—There is a relief 
in rid@ule and good-natured satire. Laughing 
at the misconduct of the world will, in a mear- 
ure, ease us of any disagreeable passion about it. 
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GERMANY. 

It appears that a movement is making—wheth- 
er likely tp be successful or not, it remains to be 
seen—to reform the federal constitution of Ger- 
many, and to establish, on liberal bases, a great 
representative State. It will be remembered that 
this was a darling scheme of the liberals of 1848 
and 1849, but they failed in their projects, and 
the present German confederation is that estab- 
lished by the federative act of 1815 and the final 
act of 1820. The Brussels Nord, a very influen- 
tial paper, in speaking of this movement, says: 
“ The late war has proved, it must be admitted, 
the absolute impotence of the Germanic confed- 
eration fur anything beyond purely defensive 
measures. What is now asked in its name, is a 
reform, giving it at need and will, the offensive 
action which its own institutions and general 
treaties have withheld. Will those who are mov- 
ing it in this direction obtain their end? This 
question interests not only Germany, but all 
Europe, and particularly France, for we must 
admit that it is disappointed at finding their 
present federal institutions an obstacle to inter- 
vention against France in the Italian war, which 
now impels certain German parties to demand a 
reform of their institutions. 

“ But these reforms forget only one thing, that 
is, that the Germanic confederation is a European 
institution, that it is, as such, one of the essential 
bases of the present legal state of Europe and are 
of the conditions of the general equilibrium ; that 
it was created by the consent of Europe and con- 
secrated by fundamental treaties which are the 
common work of all the powers, and that, conse- 
quently, it can neither be abolished nor reformed 
in its essential conditions, except by a common re- 
solve of all Europe assembled for that purpose. 
It is not assuredly the same to Europe whether 
there exists in the centre of the States which 
compose it, a confederation of sovereign States 
like that which has shown its impotence to draw 
the world into ageneral and perhaps endless war, 
ora great State, a unit with forty-three millions of 
inhabitants. Evidently, if this reform should be 
accomplished, all the conditions of the equilib- 
rium would be overthrown, and it would be nec- 
essary to reconstruct the edifice on entirely new 
bases. But it cannot be accomplished without 
the consent and concourse of all Europe, highly 
interested as it is to maintain the confederation 
of German States in its purely defensive charac- 
ter. This isa truth which the reformers of the 
Germanic confederation seem to us too ready to 
forget, and which it is not unimportant to re- 
mind them of in the midst of their active and un- 
seasonable attempts.” 


A wew Batioon.—A new air-ship called af- 
ter her birth-place, ‘“‘ The City of New York,” is 
nearly completed, and is designed for a journey 
across the Atlantic. Her pilot is T.S. C. Lewis, 
of New Hampshire, hero of 36 ascensions, and 
she is five times larger than the largest balloon 
ever built. She has many new improvements, 
her basket will be warmed by a lime-stove, a me- 
tallic life-boat is attached to her, and in three or 
four weeks she will start; her projector expects 
that she will make the voyage in 48 hours. 


Missupcep Economy.—What the world 
calls avarice is often no more than comp. lsory 
economy; and even a wilful penuriousness is 
better than a wasteful extravagance. A just 
man being reproached with parsimony, said 
that he would rather enrich his enemies after his 
death than borrow of his friends in his lifetime. 


A Frencn Focy.—A French historian and 
poet of the fifteenth century sneered at the in- 
vention of printing, and the discovery of the New 
World by Columbus. He was opposed to inno- 
vations, and thought that the “old paths ” were 
good enough for his footsteps. 


Tue creat CLocx.—The great clock at the 
Houses of Parliament, London, now strikes the 
hours regalarly upon the great bell, and the 
sound may be heard distinctly for miles round 
the metropolis. 


Liperat Terms.—Madame Gassier is en- 
gaged for the Havana opera season at $2500 a 
week and a free benefit. Such terms would al- 
most make a nightingale of a crow. 


Licat Tax.—Georgia is probably the lightest 
taxed State in the Union. Its State tax is only 
two thirds of a mill on the dollar. 


THE ISLAND OF SAN JUAN. 

Our readers are aware that General Harney, 
commander-in chief of the Pacific division of the 
American army, has taken possession of the dis- 
puted island of San Juan on the northwest coast, 
and that the assertion of sovereignty is likely to 
lead to agreat deal of diplomatic correspondence, 
if not to more serious doings between Great Brit- 
ain and this country. Let us glance a moment 
at the geographical position of this island which 
has suddenly sprang up into such political im- 
portance. The line separating Washington Ter- 
ritory and British Columbia, has remained up to 
this time purely ideal—it is the 49th degree of 
north latitude. But as the more these States are 
developed, the more necessary it becomes to es- 
tablish their boundaries distinctly. By its posi- 
tion, the island of San Juan would seem to au- 
thorize no contest, for it is situated within the 
49th degree of latitude (between 48° 30’ and 48° 
40') and consequently an American territory. 
If England claims possession of it, it is not be- 
cause she misunderstands the material fact of its 
geographical situation, but because she asserts 
that this island, as well as the adjacent ones form- 
ing the archipelago, are annexes of Vancouver’s 
Island, her possession of which is not disputed, 
though it lies on both sides of the 49th degree. 
Victoria and all the southern part of the island is 
really within American limits. As this island 
could not be cut in two, the entire property is left 
to England, but it is an abuse for her, on the 
strength of that title, to grasp at islands entirely 
separated from Vancouver’s. At any rate, the 
smart Yankees who have now a foothold on the 
island, and are backed by military authority, will 
not be very likely to surrender easily, or to be 
frightened at the aspect of an occasional man-of- 
war taking a look at their settlement. We shall 
soon see what the British government says to 
this affair, and in the meanwhile may keep our 
quills sharpened and our powder dry. 


“Tae Dancine Star: or, The Smuggler of 
the Chesapeake.’’—A little more than a year since 
we published a large edition of this fascinating 
sea story, from the pen of Professor Ingraham, 
every copy of which was sold in three weeks from 
the date of issuing. We have received repeated 
calls for the work from all quarters, but have 
been obliged to return one answer to all, “‘ out of 
print.” We have now put to press a new edi- 
tion, fully illustrated with large original draw- 
ings, which will be issued next week. Any per- 
son enclosing us twenty-five cents in postage 
stamps or silver, shall receive a copy by return 
of mail, postage paid. 


Warriors.—A letter in Ga- 
lignani, from Cattaro, states that Prince Danilo, 
who had instituted a military medal, has distrib- 
uted it to the officers and soldiers of his army 
who distinguished themselves at the battle of 
Grahove. The claims of the Montenegrin war- 
riors were established in rather a singular man- 
ner; all those who had killed a Turk and pro- 
duced his nose to the prince, received the medal. 
That is, they turned up their noses at the proffered 
reward. 
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Tae Leviatnuan Steamsuir.—The Great 
Eastern is as long as the distance between the 
eastern end of the Old State House and the lower 
corner of State and Broad Streets. Three mon- 
uments as high as the shafts on Bunker Hill 
could be placed end for end on her deck, and yet 
leave thirty-seven feet of space in length un- 
covered. 


TaGuioni’s Position.—Madlle. Taglioni has 
just been officially appointed, by the French 
Minister of State, to be inspectress of all the 
dancing classes of the opera, and to perfect such 
pupils as she may consider likely to become first- 
rate performers. Taglioni is poor—has lost all 
her property. 


Anrtistic.—Mr. Corcoran of Washington, is 
erecting on Pennsylvania Avenue, an art gallery, 
which is estimated to cost two hundred thousand 
dollars. The gallery will be free, and will be 
managed by trustees appointed by Mr. Corcoran. 


Smart.—Mr. Noah Noyes, the oldest man in 
Newbury, cut this year 2500 weight of meadow 
hay in less than a day. Mr. Noyes was born in 
1770, and is consequently 89 years old. 


Hxattny.—The Southern States have been 
remarkably free from sickness during the past 
summer, 


GAlapside Gatherings. 


Wildman calculates that a single colony of 
wasps breeds upwards of 30,000 in a year. 
Twenty-one thousand people were present 
r the firemen’s celebration in Zanesville, 
hio. 


The losses by the great fire at Halifax, Sept. 
9, will amount in the aggregate to about one mil- 
lion of dollars. 


The value of produce received at New Or- 
leans for the year has been $172,952,664, larger 
by $6,797,118, than the highest previous year, 
that of 1857. 

An excellent bust of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, 
in plaster of Paris, has been sent to Messrs. 
Sheldon & Co., New York, by that reverend gen- 
tleman as a present to the firm. 

The Dispensary physicians in the city of New 
York attend annually, it is said, 120,000 poor 
patients whose disease might have been prevent- 
ed by the execution of proper sanitary regu- 
lations. 

The sexton of the Catholic burying ground at 
Fall River, in his returns to the City Clerk, 
assigns as a cause of the death ot one of the 

rsons | whom he interred —“ shortness of 

reath.’ 


By the last report of the Secretary of War, 
the militia for the United States number 
2,766,726, of which about 2,700,000 are in- 
fantry, 20,000 cavalry, 12,000 artillery, and 
34,000 riflemen. 


There are now in operation in the United 
States one mile of railway for every thousand 
inhabitants ; in England, one to every 2500, and 
in the whole of Great Britain one to every 3000 
inhabitants. 


The London Times, in a leading article on 
England’s defence preparations, says she is now 
rapidly approaching a position, if indeed she has 
not actually attained it, in which no assailant 
can hope to attack her with impunity. 

From Monroe county, N. Y., it is estimated 
that 30,000 barrels of apples have already been 
shipped this season, and that the entire amount 
will reach 80,000 bartels. The total apple crop 
of Western New York is estimated to be from 
600,000 to 1,000,000 bushels. 


In Germany, says “ Peasant Life,” every inch 
of ground is made to produce something, and 
sometimes the soil produces two or three crops. 
Everything that cattle can eat is used for fodder, 
and the children wash weeds and other refuse 
matter to make them attractive to cattle. 


It is asserted that silver ore of extraordinary 
richness has been found on Colonel Fremont’s 
tract in California. It is nearly all pure silver, 
being but slightly mixed with copper. . It is 
found forty feet below the surface, and said to 
contain ninety per cent. of silver. 


In Newport, as a boy named Johnston, seven 
years old, was picking up chips in a shipyard, 
the workmen, not knowing that he was in 
the way, rolled a mast over upon him, killing 
him instantly. He had been warned to keep 
away. 

It is authoritatively stated that the amount of 
money remitted home by Irishmen resident in 
America, the last year, for the purpose of as- 
sisting their friends to emigrate, was $2,360,000. 
The ten preceding years the amount remitted 
was $49,680,000. 


Among the novelties recently introduced in 
ladies’ apparel is a new article of suspenders. 
Toey bear resemblance to those worn by gentle- 
men, except that they are made of delicate white 
elastic fabric, with frilled edge about one inch 
wide, and are attached to the skirt by buttons in 
like manner. 


Doctor S. P. Townsend, who retired from 
the Sarsaparilla business some years ago with 
a tortune of half a million, having lost much 
by speculations, has resumed it again. He is 
fond of speculation, and it was he who sent the 
Rev. Mr. Corey to England to invite Mr. Spur- 
geon to this country. 

Steam is always fresh, and thus all the solid 
matter contained in the feed water, whether it be 
salt, chalk, or vegetable substance, is left in the 
boiler. With twenty grains of solid matter per 
gallon of water, the deposit in a boiler evapo- 
rating 2000 gallons duly, would, in one year, 
amount to about one ton. 


The committee upon the plan of the monu- 
ment to be erected in Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, to the memory of the signers of the 
declaration of independence, offer a premium of 
$300 for the best plan, and $2v0 for the second 
best. ‘The monument is to be of marble or gran- 
ite, on a base of sixty feet, and to cost, with the 
iron railing, $150,000. 

Letters from Zante (Ionian Islands) of 16th of 
August, 1859, state that the currant crop this 
year is in a very prosperous condition. The 
blight, which for five or six seasons past has 
caused the total destruction of the vines, has 
entirely disap . Zante would perhaps 
make twelve million pounds, of very excellent 
quality ; Cephalonia thirteen millions, and 
fitty millions. 

The water in the Connecticut is lower 
two feet than it has been known for twenty 
years and more, and boats find it almost impos- 
sible to reach “ the head of sloop navigation.” 
It is stated that they are longer in going from 
Middletown to Hartford than from New York 
to Middletown, and that the river is filling 
up and becoming more difficult of navigation 


yearly. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Address makes opportunities, the want 
of it gives them.— Bovee. 

-.-. To the imagination, immensity is but a 
step.— De Boufflers. 

--+. He is a fool that praises himself, and a 
madman that speaks ill of himself.—Danish 


Proverb. 


condemn everything which is beyond their range. 
Rochefoucaulde 

-++. The politician never proves more utterly 
mortal, than when he gives ear to his enemy. 
— W. G. Simms. 


.... Hard workers are not so often dishonest 
as the indolent, their industry placing them above 
temptation —Bovee. 

..++ Pleasure may be called the short cut to 
the tomb, as it shortens time, which is the way. 
—Jerrold. 


.-.. The most delicate, the most sensible of 
all pleasures, consists in promoting the pleasure 
ot others.— Bruyere. 


.... When I take the humor of a thing once, 
I am like your tailor’s needle—I go through. 


— Ben Jonson. 


---. To the proud man who has erred, the 
great difficulty is in knowing when atonement 
has been made.— W. G. Simms. 


.... This is true philanthropy, that buries not 
its gold in ostentatious charity, but builds its 
hospital in the human heart.—Harley. 


--.. The sum of our existence, divided by 
reason, never gives an integer number, but a 
surprising fraction is always lett behind. — Goethe. 


.-.. As the soil, however rich it may be, can- 
not be productive without culture, so the mind 
without cultivation, can mever produce good 
fruit.— Seneca. 

..+. Old men’s lives are lengthened shadows ; 
their evening sun falls coldly on the earth, but 
= —— all point to the morning.—Jean 

aul. 


...+ The passions of the men of society differ 
as much from the passions of the natural man as 
the fruits of a grafted tree from those of a wild 
one.—De Boufflers. 


.... No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, 
is confined to the present moment. A man is 
the happier for hfe from having made once an 
_— tour, or — for any length of time 
with pleasant people, or enjoyed: any eonsider- 
able interval of innocent pleadure.__Spdiegy Smith. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a lady’s hair like a bee-hive? It 
holds the comb. 

Why is an attorney like a minister? Because 
he studies the law and the profits. 

Why is an Atlantic steamship like a horse’s 
collar? It goes over the main (mane). 

Why is a man poking a wood fire like a 
rum-seller? Because he stirs the brand-he 
punches. 

Why is unpremeditated homicide like a man’s 
indulging in immoderate mirth? Because it’s 
manslaughter (man’s laughter}. 

“Barber, I think this towel has been in use 
long enough.” “It has been used more than 
six weeks, and no one has ever found fault with 
it before !” 

A tailor in New York has a bill in his win- 
dow to the following effect: ‘ Wanted, several 
thin coat makers.” This is a fine chance for 
spare tailors. 

Soon after the battle of Loban, a wit ob- 
served that Bonaparte must now be in funds, for 
he had lately received a check on the bank of the 
Danube. 

A coffin maker having apartments to let, 
pasted his bills announcing the same, upon the 
coffins in the window, “lodgings for single 
gentlemen.” 

A would-be prude remarked one day in hearing 
of Mdle Dejazet, “I am very particular about 
my reputation.” “You are always particular 
about trifles,” replied Dejazet. 

dear, what shall we name bub?’ 
“ Why, huz, I’ve settled on Peter.” “I never 
knew a man by the simple name of Peter that 
could not earn his salt.” “ Well, then, call him 
Salt Peter.” : 

“ You had better ask for manners, than monr 
ey,” said a finely dressed gentleman to a beg- 
gar boy who had asked for alms. “I asked for 
what I thought you had the most of,” was the 
boy’s reply. 

An Irishman took the cars at Boston for 
Worcester. On jumping from the cars, he re- 
marked that if he had known he could have made 
the pees in so short a time, he would have 
walked a-foot. 


Old Gent —“ Waiter!” 
sir!” Old Gent—“ Bowl of soup, rare 
Waiter—“‘On a fork, sir, or in a "Bd 
Old Gent—‘“Tie it in my handkerchief, and 
don’t break the edge.” Exit waiter in search of 
to-morrow’s paper. 

There is a joke abroad that one day at a con- 
versazione Lord Brougham was talking learn- 
edly about a Hindoo poem, written 500 years B. 
C., when suddenly, on some hint given, he be- 
gan to discourse with equal knowiedge on the 
philosophy of cooking a beefsteak. He is the 
most versatile man abroad. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
BEN, MY LOVER. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


O’er the meadows bright with verdure, 
Creep the shadows cool and brown, 

And the sunset’s crimson banners, 
Friuged with gold are floating down, 

While I’m waiting for his coming, 
From the field of yellow grain ; 

He has promised he would meet me, 
Just at eunset in the lane. 


If with silent heart I listen, 
To the murmur of the leaves, 
When the Sabbath stills are broken 
By the truant summer breeze, 


T shall hear the solemn cadence 
Of an anthem loud and free, 

Drifting up in mighty surges, 
Like the soughings of the sea. 

Dearer than the gorgeous banners, 
Floating softly down the weet, 

Or the grand triumphant mueic, 
With its stirring vague unrest, 

Is the one low song I’m keeping, 
Like a royal blessed dream ; 

And my soul is never weary 
Conning o'er its witching theme. 


But thecrimson light is dying, 
Longer have the shadows grown, 
O, I am impatient waiting, 
In the quiet all alone. 
And I wonder why he tarries, 
With the stalwart reapers yet, 
When the last ripe sheaves were garnered 
Ere the golden sun had set. 


Hush, cold lips! be still your chiding, 
Ben, my lover, cometh now, 

Yet a moment, and his kisses 
Will fail lightly on my brow; 

And the old sweet words, “‘ I love you!”’ 
Shall be murmured o'er again ; 

Old sweet words, yet new forever, 
Charming with their glad refrain. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE 


BLIND GIRL OF CASTEL-CUILLE. 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


Har way up the hill, at the top of which is 
Castel-Cuille, a sweet little cottage lies half bur- 
ied in trees. It was the home of Marguerite, the 
daughter of an old Gascon officer—the same 
Marguerite whom Jasmin has immortalized in 
that language which some translators imagine 
was once spoken universally in the south of 
France, and which is still that of the peasantry. 

This little country maiden was one of the 
sweetest flowers that ever bloomed in a lowly 
hamlet. The cottage itself, set in its frame-work 
of green leaves, and white orchard blooms, was 
neat as her hands could make it; its simple fur- 
niture made beautiful by its perfect order and 
arrangement, and rendered picturesque by the 
profusion of plants and flowers by which it was 
surrounded. 

In this retreat, Marguerite performed the part 
of housekeeper to her father and little Paul, her 
brother. No sorrow had as yet thrown a cloud 
over her save her mother’s death, and that of her 
eldest brother; and already, griefe were fast sub- 
siding into a gentle, placid memory, in which 
nothing of bitterness was mingled. 

The old officer worshiped his children, and 
seemed content to pass his life, now in its sunset 
hour, in their segiety alone. Paul was the most 
affectionate of brothers, and the little maiden’s 
life was beautiful in its devotion to both. Even 
a new claimant to her love seemed to draw noth- 
ing from her father and brother ; for latterly, the 
handsome young peasant, Baptiste, had spent 
his leisure hours at the cottage, and yet the old 
Officer’s ruffles wore the same immaculate purity 
of hue, and Paul’s simple garments were as neat- 
ly made as ever. 

She and Baptiste were affianced. The wed- 
ding day was set, although some time was to 
elapse before it; and no change was to be made 
except that the little cottage was to be enlarged 
for a new inmate—for not even marriage could 
separate the affectionate girl from those who had 
been so dependent on her household cares for 
their comfort. 

In the midst of all this happiness, Marguerite 
was suddenly attacked with measles, and the 
father, afraid to trust her to another, turned 
nurse, and took care of the beloved one who had 
so long been his household angel. The disease, 
soufetimes so light and simple, assumed with 
Marguerite a fearful aspect. For days she strag- 
gled with it, and at last, when only youth and 


the strength of a constitution, nurtured by the 
sweet mountain air, subdued its violence, it did 
not even then leave her unscathed. 

For Marguerite—with the bloom coming back 
into her cheeks as bright as ever—with renewed 
health apparently as strong as before—with the 
soft curls again floating over the brow so nobly 
shaped—was still sorely smitten by a calamity 
as irretrievable as it was terrible. Those beauti- 
fal eyes that had never looked aught but the 
tenderest love, were thenceforth dark and 
sightless ! 

Marguerite accepted the afiliction with the 
same gentleness that had always characterized 


her. Perhaps she still hoped for restoration ; but 
months passed, and the blind girl sat in 
darkness 


. The brave old officer who had never shrunk 
from the cannon, was prostrated by this blow. 


Marguerite did not see the dead face, but she 
passed her white fingers over it, and knew that 


death had smoothed the furrows which grief had 
made there. Then she clung closer to Baptiste 
and little Paul. She could not know, save by 
his strange silence, how the former was gather- 
ing up his resolution to obey his father, who was 
perpetually taunting him now, with the thoughts 
of a blind wife. And even his silence, she in- 
terpreted kindly into grief for her privation. So 
full and perfect was her faith in him—so wicked 
she would have thought herself, had the case 
been reversed, if she had thought of forsaking 
him, that she never dreamed of telling him that 
he might give her up. She would have deemed 
it treason to the fond love she knew he had borne 
her so long. 

One morning he came in with an appearance 
of great haste. His father had desired him to go 
away far up the mountains, on a mission for him 
which would occupy some time, and he came to 
bid her adieu. It was all so sudden that she did 
not even have time to ask when he would come 
back ; but scarcely had he departed, before she 
thought of it, and felt her way to the door, as if 
to call him ; but the sound of other footsteps 
near, made her desist, and she returned to her 
little room, and threw herself upon the bed, 
weeping and sobbing out the sad words, “alone! 
alone !” 

“No, Marguerite, I am here,” said the soft 
voice of little Paul. ‘You and I can live togeth- 
er, and I will see that nothing shall harm or 
trouble you. Reach your hand up to my head, 
dear sister, and see how tall I have grown since 
you were sick. Now I can be your protector, can 
I not?” 

And smiles and tears and kisses answered the 
brave boy’s tender words. 

The trees, so full of blossoms when Baptiste 
went away, are loaded down with their wealth of 
frait, and still he comes not. Marguerite sits in 
her darkness, her hands listlessly folded on her 
lap, and wonders what keeps him so long. 
Every sound seems to be that of his footsteps ; 
but it passes on and leaves her in her loneliness. 
And so the season goes on, and again apple and 
plum and almond give the sweet odor of their 
blossoms to the breeze, but he who inhaled their 
fragrance with her last year, is no longer here. 

“ Marguerite, dearest, I have been down the 
hill,” exclaimed little Paul, as he ran in 
with his cheeks all aglow with excitement. 
“ There is a bridal party just winding round the 
foot of it, on the way to the church. Why were 
we not bidden, sister? It is very ill-natured in 
Angela, not to ask us.” 

“ Angela! why Paal! Angela to be married 
this morning, and I, her friend, not to know it.” 

“ Ay, both friends—the bride and bridegroom. 
She is to be married to your friend, Monsieur 
Baptiste, who came to see you so often last 
year.” 

There was a sharp- quick cry, as if body and 
soul were separating, and there, upon the earth- 
en floor, lay Marguerite with ihe pale hue of 
death, as little Paul imagined, upon her face. 

At that moment the sound of the bridal music 
reached the cottage as the train passed on just 
beneath it. The air was pure and clear, and the 
words of the song were wafted up to the ear of 
Marguerite, whose other senses were sharpened 
since she had lost her sight. She started up, 
fully roused from her momentary lethargy. 

“If you could only see them, dear Marguerite! 
They are passing up to the cliff with heavy 

wreaths and chains of flowers, to deck the church 
where they are to be married to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

A step at the door announced a visitor. It 


was old Jeanne, the fortune-teller, who came to 


see how poor Marguerite bore her affliction. The 
girl’s pallid looks soon sent her away without 
the power of speaking a word; and, full of sor- 
row and anger, she hastened to where the bridal 
party were singing and laughing in their thought- 
less glee. She approached Angela who was as 
wild and joyous as the rest. 

“Take care, Angela!’’ she whispered ; “ per- 
haps from this wedding, a death may come. In 
marrying Baptiste, you are digging a grave!” 

And the old woman weeps as she remembers 
the pale, sad face that she has left in the cottage. 
Angela sees her tears, and glances disturbed at 
Baptiste. No glad, joyous bridegroom does he 
seem, but he stands there with a wearied, un- 
happy look, as if the general gaiety met with no 
response in his heart. 

“« My poor Marguerite!” he murmured. “ Lost! 
sacrificed to my father’s iron will, that bids me 
marry where I do not love.” 

Angela did not hear the words, but a strange 


gloom seemed to spread itself over her bridal 
train, as if a deep, dark thunder cloud had sud- 
denly covered the sky; but she quickly recover- 
ed herself. She had known all along that she 
was usurping the sacred rights of the blind girl, 
but Baptiste was too great a prize for the weak- 
minded Angela to resign voluntarily, although 
she saw that he did not love her. 


“ Wake, wake, dear sister! called out the 
cheerful voice of little Paul, as soon as the gray 
dawn had broken, the next day. ‘Come with 
me to the bridal. We can hear the music and 
the service if we were not asked.” 

Marguerite had not waited to be called. She 
had risen long before, and was arranging the 
soft, glossy hair that hung down over her beauti- 
ful neck and shoulders. She put on the white 
dress long ago made for her wedding, and the® 
pretty satin slippers bought by her father, for the 
same occasion. A delicate spray of white roses, 
with a few almond blooms fastened her corsage, 
and a ring which Baptiste had given her hung 
loosely upon the little shrunken finger it had 
once fitted. 

“ Are you ready, dear Marguerite?” shouted 
the impatient voice of Paul. 

“ One instant, darling!” she called, from her 
room, and after seeking in her drawer for some- 
thing which she put into her boddice, and of 
which the boy saw only the glitter, without 
knowing what it was, she joined him, and he led 
her from the door, talking as he went, of the 
grand bridal. 

He had not seen how the girl had knelt down 
by her bedside a few moments before, and, while 
the cold dews of anguish had bathed her tem- 
ples, she had prayed in a low, sweet, murmuring 
voice, “ Father, forgive me !” . 

It rains—a dark, drizzling rain, far more 
dreary and irritating than a sharp, quick shower. 
It brings out the sweet smile of the laurel branch- 
es with which the path is strewn; and Marguer- 
ite turns away with a shudder as she inhales it. 

“Where are we, Paul?” asked the maiden. 
“ Ts this the hill ?” 

“Don’t you see, Marguerite, we are almost 
there ?” 

Marguerite's smile was like the sunlight upon 
graves—so dreary when hope is buried out of 
sight. 

* See, love ?” 

“ O, sister, I had forgotten. Forgive me?” 

A hawk wheeled round ina circle just above 
their heads. Marguerite heard the flutter of his 
sable wings, and asked Paul what it was. 

“QO, the black bird that our father said was 
called an ospray, and that ke brought bad tidings. 
There was an ospray on the roof the night that 
brother Antoine died. I remember Antoine said, 
‘I am going, Marguerite; take care of little 
Paul.’ And when our father died, too, there was 
one there.” 

“O, Paul, don’t, don’t? Let us go back to our 
home. I will try to take care of you, my poor 
boy lad 

But no! he would not go home, until he had 
seen the bridal, and Marguerite borne on by a re- 
sistless influence, entered the church, after stop- 
ping an instant at the spot where the family 
graves lay blooming with the flowers she could 
not see. 

Before the altar stands the priest, and kneeling 
at his feet are the bridal pair. The blind girl 
listens breathlessly for some sound. One word 
alone reached her quick ear, unheard by others 
in its low, faltering tone. She knew whose was 
the voice that uttered it. 


It was he, then, Baptiste himself. She called 
wildly to him to stop and take her blood, instead 
of the holy water for his bridal. A vacant, idi- 
otic smile was his only response, while the vain 
Angela simpered and laughed, as if the blind 
girl were jesting upon the loss of her lover. 

There were wax candles burning upon the al- 
tar; and, in their light, something was seen to 
glitter brightly in the hand of the blind girl, as 
she drew it from within her boddice. As she 
raised it, with the point turned towards herself, 


little Paul, who saw that it was a small steel 
poniard, once his father’s, snatched it from her 
hand. 

“ Marguerite! Marguerite! you will be hurt!” 
he cried, She looked wildly round at these 


words. 

“TI will not do it, darling! I must live to take 
care of little Paul!” 

But while she spoke, she sank down upon the 
steps of the altar, close to the bridal pair. Bap- 


tiste, shivering with terror, stooped down and 
called her by her name. A smile of more than 
mortal beauty passed over her face at that sound. 
The lips quivered and then were motionless as 
the altar step on which she lay. With that 
slight, fluttering motion, life had gone out 
forever. 

That evening, no bridal song was heard in the 
church ; but, in its place, the grand, solemn old 
faneral chant of the “‘ De protundis”” awakened 
the tears of all who heard it. 

On a bier, literally covered with flowers, lay 
the blind girl. What “ mortal woe ” could reach 
that “ peaceful sleeper” now? Surely the an- 
gel that prevented the poniard’s stroke, was now 
“watching that long repose” that seemed so 
quiet—so serene. Beside the bier, his small hand 
wreathed among the soft curls of his sister’s hair, 
knelt little Paul, and near him stood one of the 
young priests who had joined in the service. As 
the child murmured his brother’s dying words, 
“take care of little Paul,” the young priest clasp- 
ed the tiny hand within his, and whispered, “ Z 
will. You shall come with me. Weep no more 
for your sister. She sexs now!” 


+ > 


THE PRISON OF HAVANA, 


The Presido and Grand Carcel of Havana is a 
large building, of yellow stone, standing near 
the fort of Punta, and is one of the striking ob- 
jects as you enter the harbor. It has no appear- 
ance of a gaol without, but rather of a palace or 
court; but within, it is full of live men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness. No man, whose notions 
are derived from an American or English peni- 
tentiary of the last twenty years, or fifty years, 
can form an idea of the great Cuban prison. It 
is simply horrible. There are no cells, except 
for solitary confinement of “incommunicados,” 
—who are — political offenders. The pris- 
oners are pl in large rooms, with stone 
floors and grated windows, where they are left, 
from twenty to fifty in each, without work, with- 
out books, without interference or intervention 
of any one, day and night—day and night, for 
the weeks, months, or years of their sentences. 
The sights are dreadful. In this hot climate, so 
many beings, with no provision for ventilation 
but the grated windows—so unclean, and most 
of them naked above the waist—all spend their 
time in walking, talking, playing, and smoking ; 
and, at night, without bed or blanket, they li 
down on the stone floor, on what clothes they 
may have, to sleep if they can. The whole pris- 
on, with the exception of the few celle for the 
“incommunicados,” was a series of these great 
cages, in which human beings were shut up. 
Incarceration is the beginning, middle, and end 
of the whole system.—Dana. 


L. J. CZAPKAY, M. D., OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Hungarian war of liberty, like that which 
settled the destinies of Poland, brought ipto ac- 
tion the energies of many a noble spirit whose 
name remained unrecorded upon the lists of 
fame. History has emblazoned in brilliant col- 
ors the courageous deeds of that heroic band, 
which, under the leadership of the renowned 
Kossuth, so nearly succeeded in rescuing the 
land of the Magyar from the grasp of despotic 
Austria. Although the effort was not crowned 
with success, and the leaders and principal abet- 
tors of the revolution were driven into exile, 
despoiled of their property, and obliged to seek 
in foreign countries that subsistence which was 
denied them in their native land, the struggle 
had the effect to disperse the cloud of error which 


had so long prevailed with to Hungary, 
and introduced us to a race of men in every re- 
spect the superiors of those by whom they had 
been reduced to subjection. Dr. L. J. Czapkay, 


the subject of this sketch, is a favorable specimen 
of his nation. He has natural talents, which, 
exerted in the sphere that had been marked out 
for him at home, gave him at once an honorable 
position. His family was one of the first to es- 
pouse the republican cause. Born in 1825, and 
graduating in 1842 from the College of Eperices, 
he selected the profession of medicine as that 
best suited to his talents and inclinations, and 
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was regularly entered at the University of Pesth. 
Here he went Carengh the usual course of studies 
with such credit to himself as to elicit the warm- 
est encomiums from the faculty. He received 
his diploma in 1847, and entered at once upon 
the promising career that lay before him. When 
in 1848 the project of casting off the insufferable 
rale of Austria and proclaiming the indepen- 
dence of Hungary was agitated in the political 
circles, Dr. Czapkay at once took a warm inter- 
est in the plans ; he openly proclaimed his sym- 
pathy with the cause of freedom, and when the 
revolution broke out, joined the republican army, 
with many other scions of the Hungarian nobil- 


ity and gentry, as a volunteer. In this capacity 
he exhibited so much bravery, that he soon re- 
ceived a lieutenant’s commission, and on the re- 
organization of the army he was transferred to 
the surgical staff, and in 1849 ordered to the 
mili hospital at Pesth, with the rank of cap- 
tain. Dr. Crapkay speaks in feeling terms of 
the horrors which came under his notice while 


attending the wounded at this hospital. After 
the battle of Veitzen, the wounded were removed 
to Pesth in large numbers. Many practitiqners 
attached to the army, overwhelmed by their du- 
ties or grown callous in the pursuit of them, 
would light the cases committed to their charge, 
but Dr. Czapkay, with a humanity which does 
him credit, and which is to this day characteristic 
of the man, redoubled his assiduity in this useful 
field, and was the means of saving to society 
many a valuable life. A poor young soldier of 
the line, whose personal symmetry and comeli- 
ness of features attracted the surgeon’s attention, 
had been brought in on a hurdle, apparently 
breathing his last. He was attended by a lovely 
irl of aristocratic appearance, which, in spite of 
the plainness of her attire, would exhibit itself. 
This poor girl watched every movement of the 
physicians with looks of agonized anxiety, which 
testified how deep was the interest she felt in the 
wounded youth. As one after another they ex- 
amined his wounds, and turned away with a 
loomy shake of the head, her agitation was 
fearful to witness. ‘Is there, then, no hope?” 
she would ask of each in turn, and as the usual 
tive was received, her voice became weaker 
and more tremulous, and her eyes glared with 
unnatural fires, which showed that nature, over- 
tasked, was giving way, and reason beginning to 
reel upon its throne. “ Fear not, I will save your 
betrothed,” replied the doctor, as she addressed 
the same question to him. And he was as good 
as his word ; he saved the young soldier’s life, 
and had afterwards the satisfaction of seein 
him rewarded by promotion, and finally wedd 
to the lady of his choice—an Austrian countess 
of great wealth and influence. Dr. Czapkay was 
soon after called by the exigencies of the time 
into active service. He assumed the post of chief 
surgeon to the twentieth battalion of infantry, 
afterwards celebrated as the Honved Corps, and 
in this connection shared in all the vicissitudes 
through which his regiment passed, often distin- 
ishing himself by his bravery as a soldier, as 
fe had already done in his capacity of surgeon. 
On one occasion he made a very narrow escape. 


At the battle of Kassau, the Austrians, com- 
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manded by General Schlick, had taken position 
on the side of a mountain, while the Hungarians, 
under General Meszaros, occupied an unfuvor- 
able stand in the valley below. The Hungarians, 
discovering their disadvantage, were proceeding 
to remedy this oversight by removing to an emi- 
nence better suited to mili purposes, when 
the enemy, directing the whole force of his centre 
against the Hungarians’ left flank, overwhelmed 
it and hurled it aside by the mere weight of su- 
perior numbers. 

This movement uncovered the medical staff, 
which was immediately involved in the fight, and 


would undoubtedly have been cut to pieces had 
not the Hungarian leader sent a reinforcement 
to their rescue. Those were times of peril and 
privation—a powerful foe, or, rather, a combi- 
nation of foes, without, and treachery within the 
walls of every city. The unex defection 
of Gorgey crushed the hopes of the Hungarian 
patriots and covered his own name with undying 
infamy. The leaders of the revolution became 
fugitives in the land for whose freedom they had 
fought. Russia lent her forces to disperse the 
remains of the Hungarian army, and with her 
powerful aid Austria succeeded in extinguishing 


the spark of European independence. A price 
was set upon the heads of the patriots, many of 
whom su at the hands of the butcher Hay- 
nau the severest tortures and died the most vio- 
lent deaths. Dr. Czapkay was among the number 
of those who fled for life and liberty. In 1850 


he reached Hamburg, almost destitute, and de- 
thence for New York city, en route for 
iladelphia, where he arrived on the 9th of 
May a There he entered at once upon 
the practice of his profession, fortifying himself 
in his ambitious saveme by marriage with an 
amiable young lady of that city. Dr. Cfapka 
subsequently accompanied Kossuth in his tt 
umphal journey through the United States, and 
for a brief time endeavored to establish himself 
as a physician in the Modern Athens, but in a 
city whose inhabitants are exclusive in a remark- 
able degree, and where professions are almost 
hereditary, the difficulty of obtaining a foothold 
was too great for an impulsive disposition like 
that of our ex-Honved. In May, 1854, Dr. 
Czapkay arrived in San Francisco, where the 
prospect proved to be worse than in either Phit- 
adelphia or Boston. For a moment only the 
subject of this biography allowed himself to be 
oppressed by gloomy forebodings. San Fran- 
cisco was the seat of a severe commercial crisis. 
Her bankers and merchants were failing on every 
side, and, although Dr. Czapkay came with the 
highest testimonials in his favor, he seemed like- 
ly to lack for patients. To add to the difficul- 
ties against which he had to contend, the place 
was overstocked with physicians, many of 
whom were obliged to lend their energies to other 
pursuits, in order to provide the means of sub- 


sistence. There was also little or no ill health, 
and Dr. Czapkay proceeded to lie, in the 
faint hope that he might there find the golden 


opportunity he had been seeking. These visions 
were dissipated by a conflagration, which drove 
him back towards the close of 1854 to San Fran- 
cisco. But Dr. Czapkay’s indomitable persever- 
ance did not fail him even then. Possessing 
unbounded confidence in his own resources, he 
exerted every power of mind and body with 
which nature had gifted him, and from that mo- 
ment to the present, fortune has smiled upon him, 
until he has become one of the landed capitalists 
and wealthiest men of the States, while as a prac- 
tical philanthropist his name stands high 

the medical and surgical lights ot theday. Since 
his establishment on the Pacific coast he has re- 
ceived the ad eundem (honorary) d from the 
Philadelphia College of Medicine. He is a mem- 
ber of many of the charitable associations of the 
day, and has conferred unnumbered benefits 
upon the weak and necessitous. Society boasts 
with a commendable pride of its Howards, its 
Ricords, and its Hunters, and the scientific re- 
cords of the Pacific have already borne glitter- 
ing testimony to the surgical and medical achieve- 
ments of a Czapkay. aintaining in his social 
relations all those ennobling traits which mark 
the man of bonor and the gentleman, he devotes 
himself assiduously to the practice of his pro- 
fession, which he has pursued with such eminent 
success. The portrait which accompanies this 
sketch is a very perfect likeness of the original. 


[See page 231.) 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
I’VE STOOD ON THE SHORE. 


BY JAMES RISTINE. 


I’ve stood on the shore of a beautiful lake, 
When Luna beamed silvery o’er its fair brow, 

And heard the sweet tones of the peasant’s harp break 
Like fairy sounds over the riplets below. 


And I knew in the cottage far over the stream, 
Whence came those sweet whisperings from beauty’s 
soft touch, 
Contentment resided—if not, in a dream 
Alone, such a being could transport so much. 


There love is as pure as the brow of the lake— 
™ As the moonlight that tranquilly gilds o'er its wave— . 
And there all are happy as larks that awake 

At morning within the clear waves to lave. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BATHING. 


This is the purest exercise of health, 
The kind refresher of the summer heats ; 
Nor, when cold winter keens the brightening flood, 
Would I, weak-shivering, linger on the brink. 
Thus life redoubles, and is oft preserved, 
By the bold swimmer, iu the swift illapse 
O¢ accident disastrous. Hence the limbs 
Knit into force; and the same Roman arm, 
That rose victorious o'er the conquered earth, 
First learned, whi e tender, to subdue the wave. 
E’en from ths body’s purity the mind 
Receives a secret, sympathetic aid.—Taomson. 


LOWLINESS. 
Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder. 
Whereto the climber-upward turas his face; 
But when be once attains the utmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.—SHaksPEaRE. 


VIRTUE. 
Thou know'st but little, 
If thou dost think true virtue is confined 
To climes or systems; no, it flows spontaneous, 
Like life's warm stream, throughout the whole creation, 
And beats the pulse of every healthful heart.—MiLLeR. 


— 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

— The statue of Webster has now been inaugurated, 
and occupies its pedestal in front of the State House. 
We trust it will not be long before the statue of another 
great man fills the opposite space. It is time that our 
public buildings should be externally ornamented by 
worke of high art, handing down to posterity the form 
and features of those who have deserved well of the re- 
public—its statesmen, warriors, orators, and men of 
learning. The Webster and Washington of our State 
Capitol should have marble and bronze companions, exe- 
cuted by American artists....... Rev. Thomas Hill of 
Waltham has been installed as president of Antioch Col- 
lege. Dr. Hill is a ripe scholar, an origival thinker, and 
aman of unblemished purity of character, gentle ‘and 
yet firm, and in every way fitted to preside over an edu- 
cational institution of the first class. Nothing could 
have induced him to leave his Waltham parishioners but 
a conviction that he could do more good in his new 
office......Ata banquet given lately by the King of Sar- 
dinia to the French officers, Marshal Vaillant thus com- 
plimeated their royal host: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I propore the 
health of bis majesty—the knightly king who wields the 
old and noble sword of the house of Savoy, the sword 
that on a day of mourning he recovered from the failing 
hand of a hero, and which he bathed in such lustre on 
the fields of Palestro and Solferino: the health of the 
valiant captain, the hardy soldier, who regards neither 
hunger nor thirst, neither heat nor cold, whose iron 
frame defies fatigue, whose lion heart defies peril: to the 
chief of that splendid and firm army whose standard 
joined the French on the shores of the Black Sea and the 
banks of the Po, and every where showed itself the worthy 
rival of our own: to the Piedmontese army! to King 
Victor Emmanuel! to his glory and his happiness! Long 
live the king!” That was spoken like a soldier, and has 
the ring of steel...... An ingenious trickster has lately 
been going the rounds, offering to sell a patent receipt, 
which will transform tallow candles into good stearines 
for no price at all. He illustrates its efficacy, on the spot, 
by filling candle moulds with tallow; adding his compo- 
sition, and lo! the stearine candles come forth in all their 
beauty. Having pocketed his fee, and disappeared, the 
candle maker finds that the advent has ing 
ly substituted the real stearine in place of tallow, and 
the patent candies are cf the same materials and same 
cost as are the usual stearine......At Rochester there is 
a tight rope fn the enclosure of Falls Field, used f.r prac- 
tice, upon which amateurs are daily performing. There 
is a score of men and boys in the city who go there, walk 
the rope with but little difficulty, and few of them fall. 
There is one lad, a boy of fourteen. who performs as well 
as Blondin upon the rope, and would run across Niegara 
River on Biondin’s great cable in less time than the own- 
er can do it...... An attempt is about to be made to in- 
troduce the growth of silk into Holstein. The mulberry 
trees, which have been planted for some time on the 
shores of the Baltic, near Heiligenhafen, have thriven 
well, and an abundant supply of cocoons has been re- 
ceived. .....Dr. J. C. Nott writes from Paris to the Mo- 
‘bile Register that he is still hard at work, making pur- 
chases for the Mobile Medical College. He says: “ The 
collection of Vasseur, where I obtained the largest por- 
tion of articles purchased up to this time, is a very rich 
one. I have from him a complete system of osteology, 
from the earliest period of infancy up to adult age, rep- 
resenting this system in every phase that the most mi- 


nute demonstration could require. I have from Vasseur, 
also, an extensive aud very valuable collectiog of dis- 
eased bones, which will be extremely useful in practical 
teaching. In addition to these, I get from him some 
models of diseased eyes, which are excellent, various lit- 
tle models in wax, and beyond all this a series of com- 
parative anatomy.” They raise better skeletons in 
France than we do here—and they comecheaper . ...The 
St. Louis Democrat censures the citizens for their gene- 
ral apathy in the matter of erecting a suitable monu- 
ment to the memory of Benton—an enterprise in which 
some steps were taken shortly after his death, siuce when 
nothing has bven done...... Steam has been applied to 
the sewing machine. In one of the stores in New York, 
there has lately been on exhibition a large sized machine, 
driven by a steam engine so small in its dime: sions that 
it seems as though it must have been made with fairy 
hands. The two are connected with a narrow ribbon of 
leather, and as the almost invisible needle flies on its 
journey across the cloth, in response to the little remind- 
ing cranks and levery of the animated Lilliputian by its 
side, hemming, stitching, and gathering in its course, it 
seems as if it only wanted a tongue to make it a petti- 
coated seamstress....... The St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette 
mentions the arrival at that place of a number of Mor- 
moos from Salt Lake City, who report that 4000 or 5000 
recusant saints will make their exodus from the valley 
this season. .....The Independent states that the leading 
silk and fancy dry goods auction houses in New York 
“hammered off” last year on six months’ credit the 
enormous amount in value of $3,000,000 of foreign mer- 
chandise, consisting mostly of silks, ribbons and printed 
goods...,..The Duke of Wellington, in his private ex- 
planatory letter to Mr. Channing, in regard to a misun- 
derstanding between them in 1827, used this language: 
“Tam not in the habit of deciding upon such matters 
hastily or in anger; and the proof of this is, that I never 
had a quarrel with any man in my life.”......Leigh 
Hant, whom Christopher North pronounced to be the 
“most vivid of poets and most cordial of critics,” died 
in London, August 28th, at the age of 74 years. For 
more than half a century he has occupied a prominent 
position in the world of letters. His youthful effusions 
were published in 1801. Fifty years ago he was associa- 
ted with Byron, Hazlitt and Shelley, and since that time 
his name has been familiar as a ~‘ household word,” in 
England and America. He has been extensively con- 
nected with the British press, and modern English litera- 
ture, and his last days have been passed ia the happiest 
manner......Many fiskermen have a strong musical 
taste, developed principally in violins and accordions. 
Salt water seems to inspire a love for music, and it is 
doubtless true that the fish horn was the first musical 
instrument invented, though like all pioneers it is not 
appreciated at the present time...... It appears from 
tables that have been carefully compiled, that since 1853 
some seventeen railroad accidents bave occurred in the 
United States, which could lay claim to the dignity of 
Jirst-class horrors—the list of killed and wounded footing 
up three hundred and three of the former and six hun- 
dred and twelve of the latter. But the above statement 
is wholly eclipsed by a comparison of the figures with the 
losses which have been sustained on our Western rivers 
for the first six hs of the p sear During this 
brief period, no less than three hundred and sixty-seven 
lives have been lost by the snagging, explosion, confla- 
gration, etc., of boats—not to mention nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars worth of property which has been des- 
troyed in the same way...... A Paris paper thus enumer- 
ates what a French soldier has to carry packed inside and 
strapped outside: On the outside—The tente abri and 
teat-pole; a blanket; a waterproof cape with hood; a 
water-bucket, used also as a camp kettle; a round loaf 
of black bread; a tin pan; a quart measure. Inside—A 
pair of gaiters; two shirts; a pair of shoes; an order 
book; a small bag, containing an awl, five stout 
needles, a skein of scarlet thread, a skein of yellow 
thread, a skein of black thread, «a thimble, shoe, clothes 
and musket brushes; a small box containing the tools 
necessary to take a musket to pieces and put it together 
agnin, a grease box and a wax box; two pocket handker- 
chiefs; fifty rounds of ball cartridge; and anything else 
he can fiod room for. The weight he carries is from 
sixty to seventy pounds...... Many & man keeps on 
drinking till he hasn't a coat either to his back or his 
stomach...... A story has been circulating in the papers 
respecting a child in New Bedford who was left sleeping 
in a cradle, and who was found by its mother nearly de- 
prived of life by a cat, which had stolen into the cradle 
and was sucking the infant's breath. The Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser, a semi-medical organ. advances the 
opiuion that the etory is ali moonshine so far as the 
child's breath is concerned, as at such a game the cat 
would have the worst of the bargain, babies having a 
much stronger power of suction than cats. The proba- 
bility is that the cat selected the cradle as a warm bed, 
and lying on the child's chest produced violent night- 
mare, which might have resulted, as it sometimes does, 
in death .....Almost every writer speaks of ‘ expecta- 
tion standing on tip-toe,” and she seems to have been 
standing thus ever since the invention of letters. The 
wonder is that her “toe” has not long since given 
way......The reason why whales frequent the Arctic 
seas is probably because they supply the “‘ northern 
lights” with oil......One must be easy in his mind to 
go to sleep quietly, but what must have been the feel- 
ings of the stranger who was sent up stairs in a Western 
hotel to sleep with a backwoodsman, who gave him this 
welcome: Wa'll stranger, I've no objection to your 
sleeping with me, none in the least; but it seems to me 
the bed’s rather narrow for you to skep comfortable, 
considering how I dream. You see, I'm an old trapper, 
aod generally dream of shooting and scalping Injuns. 
At the place I stopped night before last, they charged me 
five dollars extra ‘cause I happened to whittle up the 
headboard with my kuife while I was dreaming. But 
you can come to bed. if youlike. I feel kinder peaceable 
to-night.”......There are in the consolidated city of 
Philadelphia about twenty ice establishments. The av- 
nual storage averages 100,000 tons, about 40 per cent. of 
which is lost by waste. The importation from Boston 


varies according to the ice crop yielded by their winters. 
This year most of the whole supply, it is stated, was de- 
rived from Boston......Mrs. Anna Bishop has been well 
received in New York. The New York Evening Post 
says she has preserved her voice io all its accustomed 
freshness, and looks but little older than when there 
last......The Providence Railroad depot, Boston, is re- 
ceiving an addition to its passenger department, viz., a 
new wing, at the northeast corner of the building, which 
will front seventy feet on Pleasant Street, with a depth 
of forty feet. It will be brick, one story high. and will 
afford ample space for two large rooms for passengers— 
one for gentlemen and another for ladies...... There was 
lately on exhibition at Sidney, Australia, a set of horse 
shoes made of native gold, weighing twenty-four ounces, 
and worth about #500. They were made for a favorite 
pony in New South Wales...... A new dodge, says the 
Chicago Press, has been put in practice, which has vic- 
timized several brokers. A man steps into a broker's 
office with some ‘California’? gold in a handkerchief, 
which he offers for sale. The gold stands the test of 
acid, and would deceive superficial judges, but it is gold 
coin melted and mixed with enough silver to bring it 
down to twelve carats fine, profit. Something which the 
acid does not affect is put in to keep up the color..... An 
animal which the papers call a “‘ cougar” was killed in 
the Tonawanda swamp, about fourteen miles from Bata- 
via, N. Y , lately. It measured eight feet from the ex- 
tremity of its paws to the end of its tail, and weighed 
147 pounds. The sheep-folds of the farmers in that vicin- 
ity have long suffered from its depredations......Blon- 
din has given his last performance for the season at 
Niagara. Upon the first day of June next he proposes 
again stretching his cable, and crossing the chasm upon 
stilts, with a wheelbarrow, etc. 


Loreign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The British forces have been signally defeated in China, 
at Peiho, which resulted in the loss of no less than five 
gun-boats, and about a third of their whole force en- 
gaged. The mouth of the river was very effectually 
barred by iron stakes and booms. This bar was raked by 
the fire of newly constructed forts on the other side of the 
river, mounting 90 to 100 guns. If the Americans can 
open China to all nations by peaceful methods, let them 
do it; but thus far, they seem better able to help them- 
selves than to do anything for the world at large.—Little 
is said of the Conference of Zurich, and it appears to 
have lost all interest. —The London Times says that near- 
ly a year must elapse before any decided movements can 
be attempted in China, owing to the insufficiency of 
forces. It is supposed, however, that the China trade 
will not be interrupted.—The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times states that a naval officer has been des- 
patched by the French government to Perim to ascertain 
whether the island is being converted into a citadel, or is 
availed of simply as a pedestal for a useful lantern.—The 
French papers announce that the special agent who was 
sent by the French government on a secret mission to 
India, has presented a report to Walewski, giving a very 
gloomy picture of the state of India.—The article in the 
Paris Moniteur, in regard to the peace of Villdfranca, 
continued to occupy attention. It produced a very un- 
favorable effect at Paris, and future complications, again 
menacing to the state of Europe, were anticipated. The 
article came direct from the emperor to St. Saveur.—A 
new reform movement has been commenced in England. 
Cobden and others had had meetings, at which it was re- 
solved that fi jal reform jations should be estab- 
lished in the principal towns—that lectures should be 
given, so as to prepare the way for an organized Parlia- 
mentary attack on the system at present in vogue. 


Works of Art. 

Some idea may be formed of the enormous sums of 
money which are sunk in the purchase of pictures by 
the wealthier classes in England. from the fact that the 
collection of the late Lord Northwick has produced no 
less than £95 725. The sale extended over eighteen days, 
and was attended by dealers from all parts of the world. 
The picture of the “ Birth of Jupiter,’ which cost his 
lordship £80, was knocked down at £1000. The picture 
of “St. John,” by Carlo Dolci, from the Lucien Bona- 
parte Gallery, was knocked down for the sum of 2010 
guineas. This is the highest price realized for a single 
picture throughout the sale. 


Russian Censorship of Sermons. 

A singular custom has hitherto prevailed in the Rus- 
sian Church, in accordance with which, in every diocese, 
preachers, before delivering their sermons. have had to 
submit them to the censorship of the dean, who exam- 
ined and corrected. authorized or suppressed them. as he 
thought proper. The deans, in turn, submitted their 
sermons to the bishop, and so on through all the orders 
of the hierarchy. By a recent ukase, this censorship 
has been abolished in the diocese of St. Petersburgh, 
and the freedom of speech is granted to preachers. 


English Authors. 

Literature, like fashion, has. quitted London. Mr. 
Dickens is at his country house, Gadshill Place, near 
Rochester. He has finally declined to accept a most in- 
viting offer which was made to him to give readings in 
America. Mr. Carlyle is in Fifeshire, Sir E. Lytton at 
Knebworth, Mr. Thackeray on the continent, and Mr. 
Wilkie Collins at Broadstairs, engaged on a new novel, 
which is to be published in “ All the Year Round,” on 
the conclusion of Mr Dickens's story. 


French Exiles. 

Proudhorn, the Socialist, Barbes and Charras are 
among the additional French exiles who have declined 
the privileges of the late amnesty. Victor Schoelcher, a 
well known French author, now in England, whose latest 
work, a * Life of Handel,”’ has been recently published 
by Mason Brothers of New York, bas also declined to 
return to France, and has written a rather severe letter, 
in which he calls the emperor ‘‘ Mr. Bonaparte.” 


Garibaldi at Parma. 

The people and the National Guard were waiting for 
him at the railway station; the crowd was excited to 
such a degree that they took the horses from the car- 
riage. and drew bim in triumph from street to street 
through the town, amid a shower of bouquets; and not 
content with this, on reaching his hotel. he was com- 
pelled to address the people from the balconies, which 
he did as follows: ‘“ After this demonstration, say, is it 
possible that the fugitive princes can ever return?” 
“No, it is impossible,” was the unanimous response. 
“ Well, then,” added the general, “I swear to you by 
this sword, that if ever they dare to attempt to consign 
you again to servitude, we shall know how to defend our- 
selves to the last gasp. We ask no favors from any quar- 
ter; we only want our rights, like other nations, and 
with the help of Heaven we will have them at any cost— 
since diplomacy is endeavoring to deprive us of them.” 


An aged Matron. 

The commissary of police of the district of the Rue 
Vivienne, Paris, was recently called on to record the sud- 
den death of an old lady, named Ereville, occupyiog a 
room on the Boulevard des Italiens. and to his surprise 
he learned that she was not less than 104 years of age. 
It is believed that her death, which took place very quiet- 
ly, was hastened by the fatigue she underwent in remain- 
ing for a length of time at her window, on the l4th, to 
see the troops pass; but, in spite of all that could be 
said to her, she persisted in seeing the spectacle to the 
end, because, she said, it reminded her of the triumphal 
entry into Paris of General Bonaparte and the army of 
Italy, upwards of fifty years ago. 


Americans in London, 

A London letter of August, says—‘ Several American 
gentlemen are in this vicinity, participating in the coun- 
try hospitality of the Londoners. Among others Mr. J. 
Latbrop Motley, author of the ‘Dutch Republic,’ is 
staying a few miles out in the country, with bis lady and 
family. He proposes passing the winter at the Hague, 
where the public will rejoice to hear he intends prosecut- 
ing still furtber his researches into Datch history. At 
present he is engaged on a work of two volumes, which 
perhaps may be regarded as a continuation of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Rise of the Republic,’ but it will be chris- 
tened with a new name.” 


Advice to Students. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Institute of France, 
the president seized upon a happy idea for the matter of 
his add ; he d d the too exclusive spirit in 
which many scientific and literary men pursued their 
studies, pointed to Leonardo da Vinci, Newton, Leibnitz, 
Pascal, Detcartes, and others, as examples for imitation, 
and argued that a true savant ora true artist cannot, 
without injury to his own mind, isolate himself from the 
pursuits of his brother inquirers, but should ever bear 
in mind that “all the Muses were sisters.” 


Notre Dame de Paris. 

The works of the Cathedral of Notre Dame proceed 
rapidly. Se of the stat have been placed in 
the ‘‘ Gallery of the Kings,”’ over the grand porch. The 
number when completed will be twenty-seven, commenc- 
ing with Childbert and ending with Philippe-Auguste. 
The new spire raised over the intersection of the nave 
and transept has been covered with ornamental lead 
work, and the windows of the choir, fifty-one in number, 
are about to be filled with stained glass. 


Domestics in England. 

A female domestic in England lately gave notice to her 
master that she was about to leave him to be married. 
Her master refused to accept her notice, but in spite of 
his refusal she went off and got married. The master 
then obtained the services of an officer who arrested the 
delinquent and carried her before a magistrate. The 
official sentenced her to pay a fine of £1 and to return 
to the service of her master, and the sentence was put in 


Aiat, 


Naples. 
A letter in a Genoese journal gives the cheering an- 
t that the Neapolitan government is prepar- 
ing a constitution based upon an elective system and a 
National Assembly. Triennial Parliaments, to sit every 
year, but only for fifteen days; reeponsib! inisters ; 
and the power of dissolution of the Parliament by the 
king, with the consent of his ministers, are among the 
features particularized. 


Photographing an Emperor. 

During the late military fete at Paris, the emperor 
reined in his charger whilst riding by the photographer's, 
Dinderi, on the Boulevard, that he might be photo- 
graphed at the head of hisarmy. A copy of his picture 
is to be presented to each of his marshals. ~ 


Splendid Present. 

The inhabitants of Paris have recently presented the 
Empress Eugenie two superb vases of gold, weighing 180 
ounces. They contain flowers of gold, each flower emit- 
ting an odor similar to the natural one of the flower 
which its form represents. 


General Fanti. 

Genera! Fanti has been appointed commander in-chief 
of the army of the Italian League. General Garibaldi, 
it is positively affirmed, had been offered that high post, 
but his modesty prompted him to declice it. 


Sheridan Knowles. 

Sheridan Knowles, the venerable dramatist and preach- 
er, lately addressed a large audience at Victoria Ilall, 
Rothesay. Mis health has much improved of late, not- 
withstanding his advancing years. 


Ancient Busts. 

It is stated that busts of Cicero and Agrippina and 4 
statue of Apollo, all in bronze, were found recently in 
removing some earth for a road near Pompeii, and were 
placed in the museum at Naples. 


The Sultan of Turkey. 
Tbe health of the Sultan of Turkey has been restored. 
He had been almost at the point of death from fever. 
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Tenms FOR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents pe 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad 
vance of the period of their ee as our large 
edition occupies yor Address 

M. Publisher and Proprie 


tor. 
No. 22 Winter — 


SHREVE, BROWN & Co., 


(LATE JONES, BALL & CO.,) 
226 Washington and 1 Summer Sts., 


BOSTON, 


FFER for sale to the trade and at retail, a pw dye 
sortment of is at the lowest prices, consisting in 
part of the following, viz., 


WATCHES, 
Including London and Geneva, in Gold and Silver Cases, 
of various styles and qualities, from the 
best manufacturers. 
CLOCKS, 
In Marble and Bronze, of new and beautiful designs. 
BRONZES, 
Statuettes, Vases, and ornaments of every description. 
SILVER WARE, 

Of Modern and Antique Patterns, Tea Seta, Urns, 
Salvers. Pitchers, Baskets, Castors, Knives, Forks. Spoons, 
etc., of our Own manufacture, and silver warranted of 
standard quality, and the workmanship executed in a 
superior manver 


JEWELRY, 


Of English, French, and American manufacture, of 
every description, constantly on hand. 


PLATED WARE. 


English and American Plated Ware, of the best and 
medium quality. 


Also a geveral assortment of 
FANCY GOODS. 


We solicit purchasers to call and examine our goods 
aud prices before purchasing. 


FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR. 


o>S> The new Fall Style of 


et A Ws, 


To be had of the Designer and Manufacturer, 


ABORN, 


95 Washington St., Boston. 
TRIMMINGS, 
CORSETS, 
Watchspring Skirts, 
CHENILLES, 
Dresses, 
COIFFURES, 


AND 


ALSO, 


oct8 2w 


PRINTED 
CHINCHILLA, 


AND 


SHADES 
Of all Colors, 


2,4, AND8 FOLD, 


1000 pounds just re- 
WN\'| ceived, which we offer 

| at wholesale and retail 
at the lowest prices at 


P. SHUMWAY'S, 
243 
WASHINGTON 
sept24 4w STREET. 


BOOK BINDING. 
SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 


Bound and Returned in one Week. 


At No. 22 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Battou’s Pustisaine House. 


FLATULENCE. 

N ANY persons are annoyed, and even distressed, by 

the oce@rrence of flatulence, or wind in the stom- 
ach and bowels This arises from impaired digestion, 
and loss of tone in the mucous membrane of the alimen- 
tary canal. By restoring the necessary tone to the 
stomach, the PERUVIAN SYRUP renders the painful 
symptoms impoersible, and permits the food to go through 
its natural process of digestion. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the modera improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 


aug20 9w LEWIS RICE, Proprictor. 


N EERSCHAUM PIPES AND CIGAR TUBES—the 
largest and best assortment in the States. Also, 
elegantly carved Wood Pipes. Mounting and re- 


ng at short notice. 

F. BROWN, Apothecary, 

augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State 
1 16, 000. BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY has 
reached this remarkable circulation 
in four am, and is rapidly increasing. One hundred 
mm of original reading in each number. Fully illus- 
ted. Enclose one dollar and receive the cheapest work 

in the world for a whole year. 


M M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No, 22 Wiater Street. tf. 


RUTH PARTINGTON 
WISHES YOU TO READ HER 


KNITTING WORK. 


IT WAS PUBLISHED 
AUGUST 10, 
Since which time there have been sold 
THREE EDITIONS, 
“AMOUNTING TO 


15,000 COPIES! 
Thus entitling the work to the claim of a 
COMPLETE SUCCESS! 


Daily orders are received for it from all parts of New 
England, and from the South and West, so that 


IT STILL SELLS WELL 


contains nothing with good morals.” 
Hartford Calendar ( Episcopal. 

“It possesses wonderful iam and charm, and its 
abundant wit and humor is spiced and seasoned with 
much wholesome instruction.”"— Watchmanand Reflector 
( Baptist.) 

“Like Mrs. Partington’ ‘8s ‘Unmarried Bachelor,’ this 
book is perfectly vaccinating’ Chicago Christean Ad- 
vocate ( Methodist.) 

“ Tt will win favor by its excellent Ei Seting and attractive 
variety..”— Daily Tribune, New York 

“It points a moral or inculeates a lenton while it makes 
you laugh; and in its quietest and best strokes of Weekly” 
there is often an after- feeling of tears.” — Harper's Weekl 


It is the book for an 
Evening’s Entertainment. 
It is just the book for a 
Leisure Day. 
Or just the book for 
Car Reading. 


0> FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 7 
Ini Veol., Price, $1 25. 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
Publishers, Boston. 


NOTICE. 


In the Boston Post of September 24th, 1868, the editor 
says: 

* An extraordi cure of Consumption has recently 
come to our know . effected through the instramen- 
tality of Fousel’s Pabulum Vite, the evidence of which is 
in the handwriting of the subject, Mr. William P. Brig- 
ham, No 130 Albany Street, in this city. It seems that 
for eighteen months he had been exhib ting all the usual 
symptoms of Consumption; and that after having had 
recourse to the skill of various Physicians without bene- 
fit. he had to aband his ers and be confined to 
his house. Hearing of Fowsel's Pabulum Vita, and of 
several remarkable cures effected by it in cases as des- 
perate as his own, he concluded to try it as a forlorn 
hope The reeult has been most happy—he has now en- 
tirely recovered, and is engaged in his usual pursuits. 
It is such well authenticated cases as this that we take 
pleasure in laying before our readers, since by so doing 
— lives may be saved and much good 
effec 


This celebrated specific is now universally acknowledged 
to be infinitely superior to all other preparations for the 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and all 
Pulmonary Diseases, both from its innocent pature and 
its most remarkable curative properties; it being the only 
remedy knowa that can arrest the development of Tubercles 
in the Lungs, or restore the vital functions of the pulmonary 
organs, to their normal condition. 


For sale by all Druggists. F. 8S. LAFORME, Sole 
Agent. M.8. BURR & Co , General Agents, 2; Tremont 
Street Boston, Masa. Price, $1 per bottle, and 50 cents 
for trial bottle. The medicine can be administered with 
or without an iohalor. Price of inhalor, $1. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS, 


HE public are invited to call and examine this new 

invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
thet a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 


Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iron Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


F. SHAW, 
may28 tf 174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


Vy ORTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in any desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
s is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 

an extremely trifling cost. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


HE FLAG OF OUR UNION.—This is the best 

miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully infurmed upon all the topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches. biographies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news, wit and humor, 
and poetic gems. Sent by mail for @3 a year, and for 
sale evcry where for FoUR CENTS per ri 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Maes. 


OPPOSITE TREMONT HOUSE. 
72 Tremont Street. Boston. 


USIMAN & BROOKS are openiog a full line New 
French Corsets— prices very low; New Styles French 
Veils; New Laces; New Embroidered Collars and Sets; 
New Malta Coilars; Infants’ Embroidered Waists; Cam- 
brie Edgeings and Insertions; Cambric Muslins; Nam- 
sooks, checks and striped, from 12 1-2 to 37 1-2 cents a 
yard; Shetland Veils, good, for 25 cents each; New 
rench Flowers; Bonvet Ribbons; Kuches, at wholesale 
and retail, very low; Ladies and Gentlemen's Morino 
Vests—a full stock just opened; Gents and Children’s 
Hosiery, of every description; very best French Kid 
Gloves, 63 cents a pair; Liven Cambric Handkerchiefs ; 
Embroid: Hand also Il i Stitched 
Handkerchiefs, every variety ; ” a full line Fine Wool Flan- 
nels, Cottons, ete., etc.; a full stock best Spring Skirts 
and Skirt Supporters ; Linen Towels, Napkins and Table 
Covers, from auction—very cheap. New goods from 
every sale, at decided bargains. 


QOXYGENATED BITTERS. 


DYSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINT, ETC. 
We call the attention of the reader to the following let- 
ter from President Smith, of Wesleyan University : 


Mipp.etown, Conn., Feb. 28, 1859. 

Setu W. Fowie & Co :— Gentlemen,—lI first made use 
of the OxyeenaTep Bitters some seven or eight years 
ago Having suffered for twenty years from a form of 
Dyspepsia, which was attended with a nervous headache, 
on an average of not less than one day in a week, I was 
iuduced by the dation ‘of Dr. 
Green ‘: to try one bettle, and if no benefit was received 
to discontinue the use. 

The use of one bottle warranted a further trial, to the 
extent of some three or four, with a careful observance 
of the accompanying directions. The result was, an al- 
most entire relief from the usual dyspeptic symptoms 
and their depressing, painful consequences. I believe 
these bitters produced an entire change in the habits of 
my system and upon the active energies of the digestive 
organs. I now deem myself as exempt from a 
as most persons. These bitters have also been of service 
to other members of my family. 

Very respectfully yours, 
AUGUSTUS W. SMITH. 

Prepared by 8S. W. Fowie & Co., Boston, and for sale 
every where. 


OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE 
13 


A DECIDED SUCCESS! 
AND IS RAPIDLY BECOMING 
The Standard Work of Piano Instruction. 
An examination will convince any one of 


ITS SUPERIORITY AND GENUINE MERIT. 
Two Editions are published, one adopting American, 
the other Foreign Fingering. When the work is ordered, 
if no preference is ignated, the edition with American 
Fingering will be sent. Price $3, on receipt of which it 

will be torwarded by mail, post paid. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
sept24 3w 277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, Which is so 
common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out in hands- 
ful, and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 

For sale by all druggists at 50 cents a bottle. augl3t 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 


Awertcan, Frenca, Hom@opataic, anp VANILLA Premium 
Prerarep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Pasts, 
Cocoa Sticks, SoLusLe Hom@opatuic anp 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


Por more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourt hild invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia: T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 


generally. ‘WALTER BAKER & Co. 
sept24 tf Dorchester, Mass. 
HOYT’S 


HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Natural Volor, 

HE many advant d by this article over 

all others, senders | it not oply the most pleasant. safe 

and agreeable to use, but really indispensable to all who 

have gray hair. It is not composed of nitrate of silver, 

sugar of lead, sulphur, or in fact anything deleterious to 

the hair. We claim that it isan entirely new and origi- 

nal preparation, and the only article which will give the 

hair any shade desired. It is pleasant to use, easily ap- 

plied in five or ten minutes’ time, and requires no wash- 
ing before or after using. ° 

The Agent, Mr FRED. H. COOPER, is stopping at the 
American Houee, Hanover Street, where he will be pleased 
to see all who doubt the efficacy of this article and prove 
it to them by application free of charge. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, in Boston, by GEORGE 
C. GOODWIN & Co., 11 and 12 Marshall Street; M. 8. 
BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, and in Providence by 
EARL P. MASON & Co. sept3 » Sw 


ADIES’ KID GLOVES CLEANSED instantly by the 
apptication of Gantophile. BROWN, 


augl3 tf 68 Washington 


TOR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this “~~ on rea- 
sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by nen of 
x is desired, will be answered des 
mail, and the price at once given. 


NEW EDITION 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU, 


WRITTEN BY HIS YOUNGEST SON, 
MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


TS steady demand which this valuable work has met 
with, from the first week of its publication, speaks 
more for ita intrinsic merit than apy review could do. 
It is a worthy monument, reared by a filial hand. to the 
memory of one whom a whole denomination delighted to 
honor. The Biography commences with the boyhcod of 
the subject, and brings him step by step. and year by 
year, to the close of his long and useful life. The labors 
of faith, of mental culture, of physical endurance, and 
of public application, are thoroughly delineated. 


The following notices of the work will exhibit the spirit 
with which it has been received by good judges: 

“Mr. Maturin M. Ballou has filial task 
in a most able and acceptable 
candor, and no disposition to magnify his 
Boston Evening Transcript. 

* The writer has aimed to let his father become, as far 
as possible, his own biographer; and wherever the patri- 
arch himself speaks, there is wonderiul consistency. in 
the modesty, humility. and plainness of expression.” — 
Ladies’ Repository, Boston. 

** It is a fortunate circumstance, that the work is writ- 
ten by one who knew the subject of it at home.”— Rev. 
O. A. Skinner. 

** The author has so admirably performed h is work. as 
to present the full proportions of his father's character.” 
— Rev. G. W. Montgomery. 

“It is from the pen of Maturin M. Ballou, editor of 
Ballou’s Pictorial, and evinces a fine taste and great dis- 
crimination.” — Boston Evening Gazette. 

‘* Few writers have better understood the true aim of 
biography than has our author, as shown by this work.” 
— Rev. A. A. Miner. 

“ The style of the author is smooth, cultivated, snd 
finished; no straining atter highly-wrought, flowery dic- 
tion, and no descending to lightness or frivolity.”— 
New York Ch. Ambassador. 

“The work is history, faithful narrative, graphically, 
and truly recorded.”’— Olive Branch. 

‘* Those who have heard ‘ Father Ballou ’ discourse, or 
who have read his sterling works, will be sure to obtain 
the present publication. It is accompanied with an ex- 
cellent engraving of the good man ”— Boston Bee. 

‘* The Biography is recorded in a lucid, easy and natu- 
ral style, at times radiant with flashes of that eloquence 
which characterized ‘the old man eloquent,’ the elo- 
quence of simplicity, the voice of nature, and the out- 
gushing of C.F. Le 

“ The p bodies the history of his pub- 
lic, as well as eae ivate trials. The gist of his doctrines 
and preaching is set forth in a manner as ~~ 
to the biographer, as suitable to the excellence of 
venerable subject.’’— Boston Post. 

“ The biographer is well known as one of the most vig- 
orous and successful writers connected with the Boston 
press, and the present volume will add much to his well- 
earned reputation.”— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘* We seem to see him in this book, as he appeared to us 


_ in life.—a man of a mild. gentle, anarsuming, benevolent 


disposition, with the simplicity of a child, and the wis- 
dom of a sage.”— Vermont Ch. Repository. 


The reader will find himeelf loth to lay the book aside 
until he shall have finished it, after reading a few con- 
secutive pages. By addreseing a line, to the 
publisher. and enclosing one dollar, t , containing 
an accurate steel likeness of the subject, will be sent, 
free of postage, to any of the United States. For 
sale, wholesale and , by the pole sare 


No. coral, Boston. 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 

Fivzs Hunprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ect of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, tatural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study aad amusement for old and young. 

THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE GENTS PER COPY! 


(O™ Sent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 
PUBLISHED BY 
J. DYER & Co., 

sept 2 tf 35 School Street, Boston. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable te: ms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


wM. F, paves, W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. State St., Boston. 
SAMUEL MASURY, 


PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 
(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


ttn = my taken of every size and finished in 
Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
oa be in the most superior manner. june4 tf 


ee MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap 
returned i2 one week. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


COSTUMES OF AUVERGNE, FRANCE. 

Auvergne, formerly a province of France, but 
now comprising the departments of Puy-de-Dome 
and Cantal, with about 900,000 inhabitants, lies 
to the south of the geographical centre of the 
kingdom. It took its name from the ancient 
inhabitants, the Averni. Upper and Lower 
Auvergne, corresponding now to Puy-de-Dome 
and Cantal, contains about 500 square leagues 
of territory. The mountains of Auvergne are 
among the most noted of France. The centre 
of the present department is formed of the Mont 
d’or, or Mountain of Gold, not called so, how- 
ever, from any mineral riches it contains. Au- 
was celebrated in the days of ancient 

Gaul, and has always remained a very important 
~— of France. It is much visited by tourists, 
nm summer, but the reign of winter is described 
as long and dismal. Wild storms rage among 
the mountains, and the traveller who ventures 
along their ridges, and through their gorges, en- 
counters peril at every step. Wolves prowl about 
them even in daylight. The Picde Sancy is one 


of the most romantic of the mountains of Au- + 


vergne. From its summit you discern a dozen 
lakes, portions of several departments, and a 
long succession of mountain peaks and ridges. 
Farming and grazing are the principal occupa- 


men were hardly darker than the bronzed French 
Zouave, with small, spare forms, and the sharp, 
keen, cunning expression of the half-civilized 
Oriental; others were ponderous, bull-necked 
and bullet-headed mulattoes, of almost gigantic 
stature, and seemingly ponderous strength, with 
lips and noses of the true Sondanian breed, and 
skins as black and shining as ink. As a general 
rule, the stature of these soldiers is superior to 
that of the French regiments of similar character. 
This is made apparent by the 
of the uniform, which is the same in form in bo 

corps, native and foreign; the only difference 
being that the loose trowsers of the French Zou- 
aves are red, while those of the African Turcos 
are, like their jackets, blue. The color, relieved 
by yellow facings and brocade, suits their swarthy 
complexions es and it is difficult to 
conceive a figure more likely to strike terror into 
the pale Teutonic tribes of Northern Germany, 
unaccustomed to the sight, than one of those 
fierce-looking Kabyles or Moors, in his blue or 
yellow custume and snow-white turban twined 
round his jetty brows. There are, as I have said, 
men of all shades and sizes amongst them; but 
those above the middle height predominated, 
and every now and then one came across a tall, 
thin, lithe, thorough-bred looking Numidian, some 


tions of the inhabitants, and their wealth consists 
in grain, herds and flocks. The people are ro- 
bust and hardy, and many of the muscular por- 
ters and other laborers you see in Paris, who 
exhibit a very different type of the Frenchman 
from that which passes current as such, are Au- 
vergnats. Our artist has grouped together anum- 
ber of these people. In the centre sits a sturdy 
grazier, with wooden shoes (sabots) on his feet, 
and his iron-shod mountain staff in his hand. 
The woman beside him is a fair representgtive 
ot the “or beauties of Au . She 
is quite in the Rubens style of attraction. The 
other female figure shows the plain attire and 
peculiar headdress of the mountains. The re- 
clining figure on the left, with slouched hat and 
coarse, loose garments, is a cattle tender. A 
woman making butter in a hand-churn completes 
the group. These people are ignorant, but hon- 
est and industrious. 


THE TURCOS, 

The Paris correspondent of the N.Y. Journal 
of Commerce, paid a visit to the camp of St. 
Maur—some two or three miles from Paris— 
where the returned army of Jtaly were encamped, 
pecomeny to the grand march into Paris. In his 

r he gives the annexed graphic description 
of the Turcos, and their habits:—The French 
Turcos’ regiments present every shade of color, 
and every variety of African race, from the com- 
paratively fair skinned native of the coast to the 
coal negro of the interior. 


Some of the | 


sable warriors adjusted their top knots and mus- 
tachios according to the most approved fashion. 
Rolling the tarban is a matter of much impor- 
tance and skill. It takes three hands to effect 
the operation properly; two men holding the 
linen cloth, while a third rolls it, displaying mach 
coquettishness in not leaving a wrinkle behind 
him as he proceeds. Another part of their toil- 
ette in which they materially aid each other, is 
the long crimson scarf wound around the waist. 
A friend holds one end tightly, while the wearer 
commences at the other, and gradually and care- 
fully winds himself up to the spot where his com- 
rade stands. ° 

The tents of the Turcos, like those of the rest 
of the amas are of the wetl known campaignin 
fashion called tenies d’abris. They are fram 
of six pieces of canvass, four of which form the 
conical covering, meeting in a ridge at the top, 
while the other two close the aperture left at eith. 
er end; the whole assuming very nearly the 
shape of an ordinary dog-kennel. The light 
sticks which support it take to pieces like parts 
of a fishing rod, and, with the pieces of canvass, 
are divided among and strapped on their knap- 
sacks by the six men who occupy the tent. No 
more perfect way perhaps has ever been devised 
of carrying one’s own house on one’s shoulders. 


i) 


dread. He devours his own children ; but, s 

to say, likes better (for eating) the children of bh 
neighbors. Heat spoils his appetite—cold sh 
ens it; and this very day (30 December, 1846), 
a friend has sent me a gormandizing specimen 
caught by an armed gudgeon, amidst the ice 
snow of the Thames, near Marlow. I envy the 
pike’s constitution.—Handbook of Angling. 


TO MAKE CURRANT WINE. 
For several years we have made a ten 

keg of currant wine, which is of as good quality 
as any we have tasted, and is generally so pro- 
nounced by those who have had an opportunity 
to judge. The mode of manufacture is simple, 
and can be easily followed by any family having 
the currants, and the disposition to make the 
wine. For general information, we give the re- 
ceipt, and cordially recommend it. 

e currants should be fully ripe when picked ; 
put them into a large tub, in which they may re- 
main a day or two; then crush them with the 
hands, unless you have a small patent cider-press, 
in which they should not be pressed too much, 
or the stems will be bruised and impart a disa- 
greeable taste to the juice. If the hands are 
used, put the crushed fruit, after the juice has 


been poured off, in a cloth or sack and press out 
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six feet one or two inches in height, seemingly 
as fleet as a panther, and not much tamer in | 
character. Yet, when not roused to anger, the 
men seemed playful, and even affectionate 
amongst each other, and without animosity or 
any apparent distinction of caste! The burly, 
coarse-bred, flat nosed nigger was treated en bon 
comrade by the slight-built, sharp-featured and 
elegantly-moulded Berber. To walk hand in 
hand was almost universal, and it was by no 
means unusual to see two of them strolling 
about, with their arms round each other’s necks. 
But on the least provocation the hot blood of the 
children of the th was up in a moment, and 
they glared at each other like true savages, as 
disputed over a can of water, ora dish of 


Shaving is an important operation with Mus- 
sulmen, and the barber’s shop, in the Turcos’ 
camp, was crowded with customers. One after 
another took his seat on the tin kettle which 
served as a stool, and unturbaning his bare pate, 
exposed the single tuft or scalp lock, which alone 
most of them retained on the summit. The 
fashion, however, is slightly varied, and some al- 
lowed & sufficient quantity of hair to grow to 
cover the entire crown of the head. No Figaro 
ever performed his business more dextrously 
than an Algerian shaver; and with the aid only 
of a little water, the razor did its work with a 
rapidity that was truly startling. A bit of look- 
ing glass, not much bigger a five franc 


A layer of straw or dry leaves, and a soldier’s 

' blanket completes the accommodation. In the 
day time the shady side of the tent can be lifted 

up, and forms thus a most agreeable canopy. 


THE PIKE. 

The pike, commonly called Jack when under 
three or four pounds in weight, is a well known 
fish—like many of us, better known than trusted 
or treated. He is a greedy, unsociable, tyranni- 
cal savage, and is hated like Bluebeard. Every- 
body girds at him with a spear, gaff, hook, net, 
snare, even with powder and shot. He has not 
a friend in the world. The horrible gorge hook 
is especially invented for the torment of his maw. 
Notwithstanding, he fights hie way vigorously, 
grows into immense strength despite his many 
enemies, and lives longer than his greatest foe— 
man. His voracity is unbounded ; and, like the 
most accomplished corporate officer, he is nearly 
omnivorous, his palate giving the ——- 
however, to fish, flesh and fowl. yspepsia 
never interferes with his digestion ; and he pos- 
sesses a quality that would have been valuable 
at La Trappe—he can fast without inconvenience 
for a se’n-night. He can gorge himself then to 
beyond the gills without the sightest derange- 
ment of the stomach. He is shark and ostrich 
combined His body is comely to look at; and 
if he could hide his head—by no means a dimin- 
ished one—his green and silver vesture would 
attract many admirers. His intem e habits, 


piece, was in great request, and by its aid these 


however, render him an object of disgust and 


the remaining juice. Put the juice back in the 
tub after cleansing it, where it should remain for 
about three days, until the first stages of fermen- 
tation are over, and removing once or twice a 
day the scum copiously arising to the top. Then 
put the juice into a vessel—a demijehn, keg, or 
barrel—of a size to suit the quantity to bemade, 
and to each quart of juice, add three pounds of 
the best brown sugar (we prefer this to the loaf), 
and water sufficient to make a gallon. 

Thus, ten quarts of juice and thirty pounds of 
sugar will give you ten gallons of wine, and so 
on in that proportion. cask must be full, and 
the bung or stopper left off till fermentation 
ceases, which will be in twelve or fifteen days. 
Meantime the cask must be filled up daily with 
water, as fermentation throws out the impure 
matter. When fermentation ceases, rack the 
wine off carefully, either from the spigot or by a 
syphon, and keep running all the time. Cleanse 

e cask thoroughly with boiling water, then re- 
turn the wine, bung up tightly, and let it stand 
for four or five months, when it will be fit to 
drink, and can be bottled if desired 

All the vessels, casks, etc., should he 
sweet, and the whole operation should done 
with an eye to cleanliness. In such event, ot 
drop of brandy or other spirituous liquors ad 
will detract from the flavor of the wine, and wil 
not in the least degree increase its keeping = 
ities. (Currant wine made in this way will keep 
for an age, unless it is—drank.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 
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